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A powerful and affordable automation solution 

Analog and Digital Media Random Media Access 
Integrated Router Control Full Function Device Control with Status 




LEIGHTRONIX, INC. 

CONTROL PRODUCTS www.leightronix.info lnfo@leightronix.com (800) 243 5589 



CLASSIC ARTS SHOWCASE 

Performing • Visual • Film 



Downlink CAS from Galaxy 1R-5 Today 

Available 24 hours a day, every day 

Tape an hour of Classic Arts Showcase. You'll immediately be 
impressed with the high quality of our content. You will see clip 
after clip of great classic arts performances, with absolutely no 
commercials, ever. Your viewers will tell you that CAS is the best 
program on television. 

• Film and video clips of the greatest in classic arts, 
presented in an "MTV" format 

• No commercials 

• Downlinked from Satellite G1R-5 

• Free and unscrambled, 24 hours a day 

• A new 8 hour show (shown 3 times a day) every week 

• Fantastic viewer response 



Classic Arts Showcase is a national audience development project for 
the arts, a gift from the Lloyd E. Rigler - Lawrence E. Deutsch 
Foundation. There will never be any advertising, or any charge for 
Classic Arts Showcase. Contact us for an application, or print one out 
from our web site. 



CLASSIC ARTS SHOWCASE 

Charlie Mount, General Manager 
PO Box 828 • Burbank, CA 91503 
(323) 878-0283 • Fax (323) 878-0329 
cmcasmail@earthlink.net 

Visit us at www.classicartsshowcase.org 



Do an air check of CAS right now. 
Tune to Satellite Galaxy 1R-5. 

(133° West/C'Band/Horizontal FRQ. 3800 MHz) 
(24 hours a day, every day) 
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Visit our web at http://www.tiitrac.com 

site to see a list of satisfied users 
and learn more about how 
can automate your facility. 




The Intelligent Station Management 
System for Today's PEG Operators 

PEG/SYS is THE cost effective station 
management solution for today's Public. Education 
and Government Cable Access Channels. 

PEG/SYS includes hardware and software 
components designed for PEG operators with 
limited staff and budget. Components include: 

• Station Automation Software 

• Digital Server and Encoding Systems 

• Tape Automation Systems including Mini-DV 

• VCR Control 

• Digital VCR's 

• Digital Video Archive Solutions 

• Internet Access 

• Web Casting Solutions 

• Video On-Demand 

PEG/SYS offers: 

• Complete station automation 

• 24/7 operating capability 

• Router Control 

• Remote Access and Error Paging 

• Traffic Manager Interface 

• Web Interface 

• Interface to FACIL software Summer 2001 

• Plus many other features normally 
found in higher end solutions 
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AUTOMATED VIDEO SYSTEMS 



3353 Earhart Drive, Suite 212- Carroltton.TX 75006 
Toll Free: 800.601,6991 
Phone: 972.980.6991- Fax: 972.980.6994 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



10% of Bandwidth Is All We Ask 



We have barely scratched the 
surface on what we will be able to 
accomplish in the public interest 
through the application of new 
technologies. The greatest threat we 
face is whether or not we will have 
the bandwidth set-aside we will 
need.. .Ten percent is all we ask. 




BY BUNNIE RlEDEL 

Over the past four years as I have 
served as executive director of the 
Alliance for Community Media, the pace 
of media merger and consolidation has 
been stunning. The latest news of the 
Comcast bid to buy AT&T cable is just 
one example of how the industry has 
changed. The bid certainly speaks to the 
success of Comcast as a company (and 
for that they should be congratulated) 
but it once again raises fundamental 
issues. Even media mogul Ted Turner 
recently bemoaned the fact that we are 
soon going to have only two or three 
cable operators in this country. 

We are all asking ourselves how this 
consolidation will affect our communi- 
ties. Will we see standardized, one-size- 
fits all, franchise agreements? Will the 
power of these mega-companies threat- 
en our existence? How will the public 
interest be served by single- source com- 
munications? Will democratic discourse 
be limited? 

As media consolidation has grown I 
have witnessed the growth of the impor- 
tance of community media. More and 
more municipalities are opening Public, 
Educational and Government (PEG) 
access facilities. More and more munici- 
palities are going to the mat to make sure 
that the voice of the community and the 
important information provided by com- 
munity media is heard and seen. 

Added to what PEG does by "provid- 
ing" information is the growing capabili- 
ty we will have for "facilitating" multi- 
path communication. With the advent of 
broadband comes new, exciting possibil- 
ities for every part of our work. One area 
1 am most excited about is how broad- 
band will expand educational opportuni- 
ties. Broadband will allow students at all 
levels to have real-time video, voice and 
dala interaction with instructors and 
other students. These will be virtual 
classrooms that provide a real classroom 
environment. Educational access practi- 
tioners across the country have been 
using this kind of technology for some 
time, but broadband will guarantee that 
this becomes widespread and common. 



We have barely scratched the surface 
on what we will be able to accomplish in 
the public interest through the applica- 
tion of new technologies. The greatest 
threat we face is whether or not we will 
have the capacity set-aside that we will 
need. For instance, when the state of 
Vermont required cable operators to pro- 
vide up to 10 percent of broadband 
capacity, they secured a future for the 
growth of public interest applications. 
We need to make sure that every fran- 
chise agreement includes at least 10 per- 
cent of the bandwidth capacity for PEG. 
Whether we can accomplish this through 
local negotiations or we need federal 
relief remains to be seen. But we have to 
make sure that we aren't relegated to a 
"digital Siberia" (as Vermont stated it) 
and we aren't identified as strictly a 
video environment (which is what the 
Tauzin-Dingell legislation will do). 

Much of this is going to require our 
being "heard" by the cable industry and 
these large media corporations. We need 
to demonstrate that providing our com- 
munities with capacity will create a win- 
win situation for all of us, including the 
cable operators. There is no way cable 
operators can meet the needs of a com- 
munity with as much cost-efficiency as 
PEG access does. Nor can operators pro- 
vide the wide-range of services PEG 
access does. Imagine being a cable oper- 
ator and finding yourself in the position 
of having to deliver Government, 
Educational and Public programming, 
lust visualizing having to staff such an 



endeavor sets my head spinning. 

We bring a lot to the table, in terms of 
capability, existing infrastructure and 
expertise. Ultimately we save cable oper- 
ators tremendous amounts of time, ener- 
gy and money and that can only be good 
for the bottom line. And we provide the 
bridge between the operator and the 
community that is so important. We 
facilitate their ability to communicate 
and to reach diverse audiences and we 
create good will among their customers. 

While much has changed in the last 
few years, there is a consistent need for 
building a healthy partnership with the 
cable industry, especially as the number 
of companies continues to diminish. 
Communities will demand more 
accountability from these large concerns 
and we will stand as a shining example of 
what can be accomplished when compa- 
nies practice good corporate citizenship. 

PEG access is leading the way in 
developing new and exciting uses for 
emerging technologies. We will continue 
to innovate, create and educate as long 
as we have the foresight to make sure 
that we reserve the bandwidth we will 
need. For those of you who joined us on 
Capito! Hill this summer for the rally, you 
will recall that " 10% is All We Ask! " 

Bunnie Riedel is executive director of the 
Alliance for Community Media. Contact her 
at briedelQPalliancecm.org 
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'Talk Amongst Yourselves...' 



Information, resources, networking 
and national office announcements 
are available day or nighi. The Alliance 
hosts two listservs to help vou: 

The Access Forum list is open to anyone inter- 
ested in community access. To sign-up, inter- 
ested persons should send a message to: 
access-foriim-subscnbe&ists.ailiancecm.org. 

The Alliance Announce list is open only to 
members of the Alliance for Community Media. 
Members should send a request to: alliance- 

announce-subscribe@ lists.alliancecm.org. 
Membership confirmation will be sent back to 
the interested party, Once returned, it is sent to 
the national office to confirm membership. 
Once confirmed, the member will 
be added to the list. 



USEFUL CONTACTS 



Alliance for Community Medh 
666 llth St. NW, Suite 740 
Washington, DC 20001-4542 
Telephone 202,393.2650 voice 

202.393.2653 fax 
Email: acnt@alliancecm.org 
www.alliaiicecm.org 

Federal Communications Commission 

The Portals 
445 12th St. SW, Washington, DC 20024 
202.418.0200 voice / 202.418,2812 fax 
www.fcc.gov 

Your Federal Legislators 

The Honorable 

United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20510 
orcall 202.224.3121 
on the web at 
http: / /thomas.loc.gov 



FROM THE ALLIANCE CHAIR 



Unraveling the Paradox in Community Media 



The paradox has its roots in 
the fact that community media is 
more than television, it is also about 
what happens during the production 
process. It's the value of the experiences 
that people have along the way 
that is the hidden treasure. 




by Ric Hayes 

Once again the guest editors of the 
CMR have selected a topic that hits home 
for every access center. Regardless of what 
kind of community channel you operate, 
at some point every access manager is 
asked the question "how many people are 
watching?" 

The role of the viewer to our channels 
is a paradox. On the one hand the primary 
reason we exist is to give a voice to the 
voiceless, to enable the citizen to exercise 
their right to free speech. On the other 
hand we conscientiously schedule these 
community channels with alternative pro- 
gramming based on the belief that some- 
one is out "there" watching. 

The paradox has its roots in the fact 
that community media is more than tele- 
vision, it is also about what happens dur- 
ing the production process. It's the value 
of the experiences that people have along 
the way that is the hidden treasure. 
Although we have a close working rela- 
tionship directly with the producers, mak- 
ing a connection with those on the other- 
side of the screen remains a challenge to 
us all. But that's not the subject of this 
piece. 

No, when I thought of viewership sur- 
veys 1 got to thinking about what are the 
common elements that successful access 
centers share? Surely an active and 
involved viewership is part of it. But how 
is that maintained (or developed) and 
what are rhe key traits of a successful 
access centet? 

This is on my mind because of my new 
job. I have spent the last six months work- 
ing with a new board of directors to 
design and create a PEG access center in 
the town of Ventura, California. The com- 
munity had worked hard for the previous 
three years and had laid the groundwork 
for the creation phase. Many of the tasks 
were not as difficult as they might have 
been if careful preparation and communi- 
ty ascertainment had not come before. 

Consider all the thousands of deci- 
sions that have to be made to establish a 
viable access center. There are more than 1 
can list here, designing operating policies 
and procedures, designing production 
systems and selecting the equipment, 



developing a philosophy to underlie pro- 
gram scheduling, designing a training and 
volunteer program. Throw in a member- 
ship process and facility planning and you 
have a considerable to do list. 

As each of the decisions are made you 
strive to make the choice that will create 
the processes in just the right way that will 
enable the entire community to come 
together and produce a vital organization 
that delivers this unique community serv- 
ice. 

Those of us working in community 
media today are very lucky because there 
is an abundance of resources available to 
provide guidance. These include publica- 
tions that the Alliance creates to answer a 
need in the access community. There is 
the Access Startup Manual, a salary survey, 
a Copyright Manual, and of course the 
Community Media Resource Directory with 
approximately 500 listings of PEG access 
centers throughout America and abroad. 
All these publications are listed for distri- 
bution on the Alliance website at 
www.alliancecm.org. 

Another resource is the quarterly 
Community Media Review where each 
issue is crafted to cover significant aspects 
of the access phenomenon. And one 
major creation, which anyone interested 
in community media should own, is the 
25th issue of the CMR. This compilation 
reviews the history of access and contains 
articles which challenge us to consider the 
next 25 years. 

Another resource is the various list 
servs that are hosted by the Alliance and 
related supporting groups. In this formless 
ether we make connections with each 
other and develop virtual communities 



seeking to improve the work we do and 
provide the most successful service to our 
communities. This virtual world serves 
as an interactive encyclopedia where you 
can post a question and within minutes 
begin to get responses from the access 
community across the country, Whether 
it's how to handle the transition to digital 
technology or how to design your operat- 
ing rules, the dialogue that ensues can be 
a vital guide. 

Another set of resources are the web 
sites of the access centers themselves. 
Finding the addresses of the websites has 
been made easier thanks to the work of 
Rob McCausland of Boston Neighborhood 
Network, who has created a listing of 
access center homepages from around the 
country. The link www.world.std.com/ 
-rghm is also made available on the front 
page of the Alliance website. Once you 
pick a center's site you can visit the virtual 
offices of thousands of access centers, 
many of whom have posted major aspects 
of their organization's existence; from 
operating rules to bylaws to virtual tours 
of their media centers. 

But that is not all, let's not forget the 
opportunity of attending training semi- 
nars at regional and national conferences. 
Which also provides the ability to make 
direct contact with people from access 
centers facing similar issues. All in all we 
are indeed fortunate to be working in 
access at a time when we have so much to 
offer each other. 

Ric Hayes is chairman of the Alliance for 
Community Media and executive director of 
Community Access Partners of San 
Buenaventura, CA. Contact him at 
rhayes48@yahoo. com. 
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FrameRate's powerful technology combines 
systems and software that allow you to create, 
edit, and manage programming on your PEG 
Access Channel. You can now capture 
material from a variety of media sources, edit 
and preview the content, and create a 
schedule for seamless transitions in playback. 

If you've ever considered launching your own 
channel as a practical way to inform those 
you serve, our expertise will be an invaluable 
resource throughout the process. Then, our 
continuing support and training will ensure 
success and bring public awareness as your 
channel becomes an integral component of 
your public service package. 

So if your vision of the future includes a 
successful PEG channel, contact FrameRate 
for references (yes, references) and an analysis 
that will offer the best approach for getting 
started. We'll make it our mission. 



Frame Rate" 

— 800.579.8247 

wwwjramerate. com 



EG Access, born primarily as a participation medium for the producer, still 
remains producer-oriented. As a result, audiences take a backseat in our priorities, 
in our slogans, and in our thinking about what we do. Sure, we worry about 
whether anyone is watching, and we might even undertake surveys to find out 
who and how many. We publish program guides and do what we can to connect 
producers with people who might want to watch their shows. But audiences are often the great 
under- analyzed component of PEG Access: we assume that we know them, or we take them for 
granted, or we ignore them altogether. 

In this issue, we would like to shift the focus from production to explore what happens at the 
other end of the cable. We may even discover that there is more to learn about PEG Access audi- 
ences. To begin our search, Laura Linder summarizes various audience surveys that access centers 
conducted over the years, updating work that 
appeared in her recent book, Public Access 
Television: America's Electronic Soapbox, Robin Gee 
offers some new information on audience relation- 
ship-building for our channels: positioning the channels to fit the psyche of the viewer and utilizing 
non-profit organizations to create an audience. Pat Garlinghouse follows up with an article on how 
a local access center might conduct a survey: what to expect and what to look for. 

In considering how we think about audiences, Bill Kirkpatrick offers his thoughts on audiences 
as cultural agents who make use of television in unpredictable ways, Stuart Heady contributes two 
perspectives: a meditation on television as an electronic campfire, and an exploration of audiences 
as constituencies. Brad Clark applies similar ideas to multiple audiences for government access, 
including the idea of taking access programming online. 

To put all of this knowledge and analysis to practical use, check out Paul Congo's suggestions for 
programming, promotion and product distribution strategies at your local center that are sure to 
develop more audiences. Barbara Popovic makes a strong case for centers to be more proactive in 
connecting audiences to the values that access promotes. 

Last, but in no way least, Brenda Trainor describes a brand new coalition of broadband service 
providers that can open up new opportunities, services and audiences for PEG Access. 

We thank all the contributors who gave so generously of their time and expertise. Our job was 
easy thanks to your commitment to the Alliance mission. Special thanks go to Wita Duran who 
continues to provide great photos for the cause! Our hope is that the various perspectives about 
audiences will inspire new thinking and approaches toward developing PEG Access services that 
create audiences of the future. 

- Pat Garlinghouse and Bill Kirkpatrick 




AUDIENCES 



Pat Garlinghouse discovered access in 1986 as a public access producer. She joined the staff 
at ACTV, Austin, Texas in 1989 and later became its executive director. She now serves 
as executive director of Houston MediaSource, Houston, Texas. 

Bill Kirkpatrick studies and teaches at the University of Wisconsin in Madison. He occasionally 
cablecasts for Madison 's public access station, WYOU, and also serves on the city's Broadband Telecommuni- 
cations Regulatory Board. He is currently working on a dissertation about alternative media. 
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Got one 


Start airing these free. 


of these? 


international news • travel 
culture • history • music 
media • documentaries 
science & technology 
film • politics • business 




Find out how to access free programming from one of Europe's 

largest international broadcasters and start using Deutsche 
Welle's free schedule of international news, documentaries and 
magazines in English, Spanish and German. 
Email us at usa.dw@verizon.net 
or call us in Boston at 508 877-1300. 



For more than 10 years, the 
Alliance for Communications 
Democracy has been fighting 
to preserve and strengthen 
access. Though the odds against 
us have been high, and the 
mega-media, corporate foes 
well-heeled and powerful, time 
and again we've won in the 
courts. We can't continue this 
critical work without your 
support. With the ramifications 
of the 1996 Telecommunications 
Act manifesting themselves, and 
new legislation on the horizon, 
we must be vigilant if we are to 
prevail and preserve democratic 
communications. If not us, who? 
If not now, when? Please join 
the Alliance for Communications 
Democracy today! 



A Vital 
vitati 



Alliance for 
Communications 
Democracy 

Become an Alliance Subscriber for $350/year and receive detailed reports on 
current court cases threatening access, pertinent historical case citations, and 
other Alliance for Communications Democracy activities. 

> Voting membership open to non-profit access operations for an annual 
contribution of $3,000. 

>■ Assoicate, Supporter and Subscriber memberships avai ab c to organizat ons 
and individuals at the to lowing levels: 

• Alliance Associate, $2500 - cop es of all briefs and reports. 

• Alliance Suoporter, $530 - copies of ali r epo'ts and enclosures. 

• Alliance Subscriber, $350 - copies of all repp'ts. 

Direct membership inquiries to ACD Treasurer Rob Brading, 

Multnomah Community Television, 26000 SE Stark St., Gresham, OR 97038, 

telephone 503.667.7636, or email at rbradlng@mctv.org 
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Who Watches Public Access Television? 



MEASURING THE AUDIENCE: A SURVEY OF SURVEYS 



by Laura R. Linder 

■ ho watches public access television? Those of lis 
, ■ involved in public access television know that people 
/ / watch: we hear from them almost daily. But hard data 
is difficult to come by since there is no equivalent of Nielsen or 
Arbitron ratings for public access television. Any information 
about viewership exists in the form of community surveys. In a 
February 11, 1996 Boston Globe story about the growing aware- 
ness of community television, Beth Daley reported that a market 
analysis was done for theWinthrop business community and 
showed that 76 percent of the residents watch the pub- 
lic access channel, i 

Several surveys completed since 1973 have demon- 
strated an increasing awareness of public access televi- 
sion and an increase in viewership.2 (See Figure 1 ) In 
1985, as part of her doctoral dissertation, Margaret 
Hardenbergh examined the producers, content, and 
audiences of four public access channels in Connecticut j 
to determine how well they fulfilled their objective of 
providing an alternative to commercial television, The I 
study concluded that, to varying degrees, the public 
access channels functioned as a "mini-medium," pre- * 
senting content "not normally covered by the mass 
m edia." The survey also determined that half the popu- 
lation had watched public access, with 30 percent able I 
to recall a particular program, and that most turned to 
public access because of the content. Ironically, the 
Hardenbergh study found that one of the factors limit- 
ing unique programming was the pressure that many pro- 
ducers put on themselves "to produce traditional television con- 
tent in terms of production style." 3 

A national survey conducted by ELRA Group showed in 1986 
that almost 19 percent of cable viewers had watched public 
access television within the previous week. As Atkin and LaRose 
report: "Community channels do, however, perform consistently 
better than such satellite-delivered channels as BET, C-SPAN, 
Financial News Network, PTL, and SPN. (See Figure 2 next page) 
They can even match the performance of Arts & Entertainment 
(A&E), CBN [now The Family Channel] and Lifetime at certain 
times."* 

in research conducted for another doctoral dissertation in 
1987, Christopher F. White contacted 425 cable subscribers in 
Austin, Texas and interviewed them regarding their viewing 
habits. Of the polled subscribers, 43 percent said that they had 
watched some programming on public access, although viewing 
was generally light. Not surprisingly, viewers of public access 
were also frequent viewers of programming on PBS and A&E. 
More significantly in terms of the mission of public access, 
White also found that subscribers who viewed public access 
exhibited higher levels of community involvement than those 
who did not. 5 

Survey results published in 1990 by the National 



Clearinghouse for Community Cable Viewership Research at 
Western Michigan University indicate that 30 million homes had 
public access channels on their cable system. This translates 
into approximately 70 million viewers and almost 75 percent 
were aware of the public access channels.e 

There is also anecdotal evidence that suggests that the 
impact of public access is growing steadily. In the small commu- 
nity of Cape May County, New lersey, a half- hour special pro- 
gram on school overcrowding was repeated three times daily for 
two weeks leading up to a $1.1 million bond referendum. 



Producer Lenora Boninfante credited the program for both a 
huge turnout (more than 55 percent of voters cast ballots) and 
the passage of the referendum by a 2-1 margin. 7 Numerous can- 
didates across the country have cited public access as a factor in 
increasing name recognition, especially when fighting a better- 
known and better-funded incumbent. 

According to the Atkin and LaRose study, although the peo- 
ple who watch public access television are among the better 
educated, "heavy access viewers are nevertheless likely to be 
older, retired, and have lower incomes." The study goes on to say 
that " [according to the criterion for rating success among cable 
services, where a rating of 2-4 percent is considered strong, 
access channels nevertheless seem to be able to hold their own 
against the competition. Judging purely on the basis of audience 
viewership and satisfaction, it would seem that community 
channels have earned a place on the cable roster. That these 
channels can outperform more lavishly produced basic services 
should also establish their market value to cable operators.'^ 

The profile of the average public access viewer is close to 
that of CNN. The audience for public access television tends to 
be fairly well-educated, involved, and leaning to the liberal side 
of the political scale. They are generally people who are interest- 
ed in their community and are looking for more local informa- 



Figure 1. Studies of awareness of public access television. 



LOCATION YEAR NUMBER OF % AWARE OF %WHO 

RESPONDENTS PUBLIC ACCESS WATCH 

New York City 1973 250 30 30 s 

Columbus, IN 1974 643 N/A 2 * 

Manhattan. NY 1978 400+ 50+ 33** 

Longmeadow, MA 1983 428 94 45 ** 

Milwaukee, \\1 1986' 226 51 36* 

Raleigh, NC 1988 400 76 58* 

Sacramento, CA 1991 408 67 67* 

* watch occasionally ** watch regularly 



Sources: Linda K. Fuller, Community Television in the United States, 
Westpon, CT: Greenwood Press, 1994, 12-15; and David Aikin and Robert 
LaRose, "Cable Access; Market Concerns Amidst the Marketplace of Ideas, 
Journalism Quarterly 68 (Fall 1991): 356-358. 
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tion — information that can be difficult to come 
by on the network affiliates. But to find out more 
information about these viewers, community 
media activists must do their own research, con- 
duct their own surveys, and spread the word. 

A good example of this type of research 
occurred in the summer of 1997 in Guilford 
County, North Carolina. Greensboro Community 
Television undertook a survey of county residents 
to assist in the community ascertainment process 
as part of the renewal of the county cable con- 
tract with Time Warner Enterprises. The purpose 
of the survey was to determine the level of inter- 
est and support for or against expanding public 
access television into the county franchise area; 
an extra bonus was that information about view- 
ership could be gathered as well. 

A telephone survey was chosen because it 
allowed for maximum return on limited resources. The survey 
instrument was designed, pre-tested on a committee of volun- 
teers, and then revised and shortened. Volunteers were used to 
conduct the telephone survey. They were provided with an ori- 
entation, an instruction sheet, questions and answers, and a 
script to follow. Over the course of the survey, which took seven 
weeks, 13 individual volunteers collected data. The sample came 
from the 1996 Greensboro-High Point Cross-Reference 
Directory, published by City Publishing Company of 
Independence, Kansas, and available at the public library. This 
index provides names and telephone numbers by street. A list of 
county cable subscribers was not available, so sampling tech- 
niques involved a laborious process of identifying neighbor- 
hoods that were more likely to have cable and which were not. A 
type of modified st ratification was attempted by drawing lists of 
neighborhoods from the more heavily populated areas in all 
quadrants of the county. Greensboro, High Point, and 
Jamestown areas were avoided since they are covered by fran- 
chise agreements with Time Warner that are not undergoing 
renegotiation. No attempt was made to target certain streers 
within the population centers over others. 

Volunteers were provided with photocopied lists of numbers 
that had been culled on this basis from the index. While this 
sample is not drawn strictly according to scientific sampling 
technique, it adheres as closely to the principles of randomness 
that time and budget restrictions allowed. 

The franchise area for Guilford County contains 22,000 
households. Surveying a population of that size at a 90 percent 
reliability rate requires a minimum of 172 respondents. The sur- 
vey reached 369 households in Guilford County 181 of which 
were cable subscriber-households. 



We all know that 
people watch public 
access television. But 
in order to prove it, 
we must he diligent 
in our quest for 
hard data. Find out 
who's watchingyour 
community access 
channel and then 
tell the world! 



Results showed that 57 percent of those sur- 
veyed had watched the county access channel (a 
combined PEG channel operated by Time Warner) 
and 43 percent had not. Ten types of programming 
frequently provided on PEG access channels were 
listed and respondents were asked if they or their 
family would be interested in seeing any of them. 
Each of the 10 types received significant indication 
of interest, with educational or informational pro- 
gramming receiving the highest interest at 83.9 
percent. The next three highest in support were a 
calendar of community events (74,6%), news 
about local government (68.5%) and news about 
local organizations (64. 6%). 9 

We all know that people watch public access 
television. But in order to prove it, we must be dili- 
gent in our quest for hard data. Find out who's 
watchingyour community access channel and 
then tell the world! 

[Portions of this article excerpted from my book, Public 
Access Television: America's Electronic Soapbox, Westport, CT: 
Praeger, 1999.] 



Laura Under is an assistant professor of broadcasting/cinema at 
the University of North Carolina — Greensboro. She is mast, recently 
the author o/Public Access Television: America's Electronic 
Soapbox. 
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Figure 2. Comparison ofviewership amongcable channels, 1986. 

CNN WTBS ESPN A&E CBN LIFE PUBLIC BET CSPAN FNN SPN PTL 

TIME ACCESS 

61% 58% 47% 26% 21% 20% 14% 13% 12% 10% 8% 8% 

Source: David Atkin and Robert LaRose, "Cable Access: Marker Concerns Amidst 
the Marketplace of Ideas," Journalism Quarterly 68 (Fall 1991): 356-358. 
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I i yjesearch shows that the average 

/ . TV household views only 15 to 17 
K.S 1,'channels, even if over 200 chan- 
nels are available! (source: Nielsen Media 
Research) The challenge, therefore, is for 
yout PEG channel to become one of those 
15 to 17 channels that a viewer considers 
watching when it is TV tune-in time. This 
requires building a relationship with your 
audience and fulfilling a need for them. 

First you need to understand that 
viewers utilize TV like they do any other 
consumer product, to meet a need and 
express who they are. TV channels have 
become like cars, beyond their practical 
function. Our choice says something 
about who we think we are and the image 
we like to portray to others. How many 
times have you heard someone say, "I 
only watch PBS?" What are they trying to 
tell you about themselves? What do peo- 
ple say about themselves if they only 
watch CNN? Or the Cartoon Network? 

If someone you met told you that they 
were a regular viewer of your PEG chan- 
nel, what would they be saying about 
themselves? Try to answer that question 
with the staff at your station and see what 
you can come up with. Make your list. Try 
to focus on what makes your channel 
unique from every other cable channel on 
the line-up. Try to figure out what needs 
your channel meets for a viewer. Perhaps 
the person who would watch your station 
likes to know what is going on in the 
community, cares about what happens in 
their neighborhood, or likes to participate 
in local events. 

Once you've made your list, look at 
your programming line-up and see which 
programs best meet the reasons someone 
would watch the channel. These are the 
programs you want to promote the most 
and prominently feature on your channel. 
It isn't necessary to promote every pro- 
gram on the channel; most channels 
don't. They promote those shows that 
best showcase what their channel is 
about and that distinguishes them from 
all of the other channels. 

Showcase your unique features to 
build your brand and tell your potential 
viewing audience why they should watch 
your PEG channel. 

Win your viewers one-by-one by pro- 
viding ways for them to become involved 
with the channel. Whether it is having live 
call-in shows or giving them a way to 
have contact with the channel via email, 



MAKING 
THE LIST 

How to Become One of the 
15 to 17 Channels Viewers 
Consider Worth Watching 



by Robin Gee 



there are lots of low cost ways to create 
promotional flurry! 

In Denver, Colorado, viewers can re- 
quest repeats of their favorite shows to air 
on Fridays, This lets staff see what shows 
are popular and gives viewers the pleas- 
ure of helping to program the channel. 

In Santa Monica, California, viewers 
can sign-up at the city's website through 
their WIN system to have CityTV program 
schedules automatically sent to them 
every two weeks. 

In Calabasas, California, the bulletin 
board has local history and trivia ques- 
tions. The first viewers to answer win 
their very own CTV mug! Winners are 
known to get so excited that they can't 
wait to have the mug mailed to them, 
they come in person to pick them up! 

Local businesses and non-profits can 
become a no-cost source of prizes to have 
viewer giveaways on your channel. Many 
commercial stations give away tickets to 
events and other freebies to viewers, why 
not for your PEG channel too? Local 
museum passes, nonprofit theaters/ 
dance troupes /orchestras and college 
sporting event tickets fire non-commer- 
cial tickets to give away. Most are happy 
to have the free promotion for their 
events on die PEG channel. This can 
extend to local movie theaters and restau- 
rants. The local music store and book 
store may also want to contribute prizes. 

If you would normally promote an 
event on your bulletin board, do a promo 
for the event and/ or cover it for your 
news show, you should request that your 
channel be named the media sponsor for 
the event. This gives you more visibility 
and mileage for the resources that you are 
already providing. As a media sponsor 
you should request that the channel logo 
be placed on all materials promoting the 
event. You may also be given a booth or 
allowed to put up a banner at the event. 



And, you may also be given free passes to 
the event, t-shirts or other promotional 
goodies that you can dien give away on 
the air to your viewers as another way to 
promote the event. 

In some communities, receiving 
recognition for service in the community 
is even more valuable than winning a 
programming award! If your channel does 
regular promotion and support of a non- 
profit organization, it may be possible for 
the channel to be recognized for its out- 
standing service. In some cases you may 
have to be nominated by someone from 
the organization. Receiving the award 
usually means receiving recognition in 
the local press, being honored at an event 
that might have a few council members 
in attendance and getting visibility 
through your channel's name being on 
invitations and programs. 

If you do programs featuring local 
nonprofit organizations, offer to give 
them several airdates in advance if they 
will promote the PEG program in their 
own newsletters. Give them a still frame 
from the program to use as a picture for 
the article to increase your space in the 
newsletter. This gives the organization the 
opportunity to describe and promote the 
program as well as get the name of the 
station out to their audience. Many 
organizations have mailing lists in the 
thousands. It helps showcase at no cost 
the good community work that the chan- 
nel is doing. 

Many of us place our focus on filling 
our airtime, completing programs and 
staying within budget. We tend to look at 
who is requesting airtime for the channel 
and then scheduling them in appropri- 
ately, As PEG programmers we should 
also be looking at making our channels 
relevant to the communities that we serve 
in order to fulfill their needs and interests. 
That is how an audience can be built. 
This requires knowing how you are serv- 
ing your audience, developing your niche 
and promoting what makes your channel 
unique. Sometimes in the bustle of trying 
to do more with less, we lose sight of our 
end user — our viewer. But in creating a 
more secure future for ourselves as PEG 
channels, the audience is one of our most 
critical elements. 

Robin Gee is cable TV manager for the 
City of Santa Monica, 525 Broadway, Suite 
100, Santa Monica, CA 90401, telephone 
3W.45S.8590, or email at robin-gee@sa.nta- 
monica.org. 
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And the Survey Says... 

DOING THE BEST WITH WHAT YOU HAVE 



COMMUNITY 

NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 

A typical Community 
Needs Assessment 
(CNA) to evaluate 
PEG access in a 
locality will include, 
but is not limited to: 

▲ findings and 
recommendations 
about existing PEG 
access management 
models; 

A employee and cus- 
tomer relations 
(access, city, cable 
provider); 

A community out- 
reach and evaluation 
mechanisms present 
in the locality; 

A PEG access fund- 
ing, feasibility for 
PEG access exp. 
sion; and 

A an analysis of the 
cable franchise gov^ 
ernance. 




by Pat Garlinohouse 

:id the survey says? Conducting a survey 
may not exactly conjure up feelings of 
delight. The process often sounds 'aca- 
demic' and beyond our reach. Local access centers 
take heart. While it is always preferable to contract 
with a firm who regularly collects information, 
funding for this is sometimes prohibitive. If doing 
your survey from your facility is the only option, 
you can get very useable results. 

Robin Gee (in the previous article) writes elo- 
quently and candidly about some simple tasks that 
an access center can perform to find out who your 
audiences are and what they want from access. All 
of the activities that Robin cites may be incorporat- 
ed into a 'home-made' center survey by observing 
some simple suggestions. 

First, and foremost, is a comprehensive com- 
munity needs assessment (CNA) that, once again, 
should be performed by a specialist, ff that is not 
possible there are ways that an access center may 
gather much of the same information. A typical 
CNA to evaluate PEG access in a locality will 
include, but is not limited to, Findings and recom- 
mendations about existing PEG access manage- 
ment models, employee and customer relations 
(access, city, cable provider), community outreach 
and evaluation mechanisms present in the locality, 
PEG access funding, feasibility for PEG access 
expansion and an analysis of the cable franchise 
governance. 

Your best bet is to get your local cable provider 
and city cable administrator to conduct a survey, 
preferably with your input on the questions asked. 
You would still conduct your own survey but would 
have some comparison data available. Purchasing 



an address list that has already been selected ran- 
domly from the population to be surveyed would 
be great. 

Absent the ability to conduct the formal inves- 
tigation for such a study, consider contacting local 
colleges, nonprofits and volunteer organizations 
who may be able to assist. Your goal is knowledge 
about your city, cable provider, and the communi- 
ty — your audience. You want to know as much as 
possible how your locality views access. 

Based on a CNA decide what you want your 
survey to examine and design your survey instru- 
ment (phone, mail-out, other). Included here are 
examples of questions that you might consider, a 
mock survey proposal, and various analyses that 
you can perform to understand and communicate 
the results. 

In addition, review other access surveys, read 
about survey implementation, provide training for 
your volunteers who will ask the questions (make 
sure questions are asked uniformly), perform a test 
run to make sure your survey questions are clear 
and getting the results you want, and determine 
how you will analyze and communicate the results. 
Gather your information for your list of questions 
by interviewing your producers (public access) or 
your specific community audiences (education 
and government access). Your trial run should 
include queries to a small representative sampie of 
persons where you will primarily test the clarity of 
your questions. You want your respondents to be 
able to respond quickly and not have 'questions 
about the questions.' 

Above all else, keep your survey language sim- 
ple, basic, clear and on a fourth grade reading 
level. Information is power! 



H ave you heard of 
AC TV? 

No 
29% 



Yes 
71% 



Note: The majority of Aus- 
tinites are aware of the exis- 
tence of community access 
channels [ACTV]. 



The degree o[ importance of providing community access 
services to public 



internet access by aqe 




, Mil; 



1=stronqty disagree, S^isgree, 3^10 opinion, 4= 
agree. 5= srrongly agree 

Note: A majority of survey respondents agree that it is 
important to have a community access facility to serve 
the community. 
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Note: Age 30-45 year olds have most access 
to the internet. Age has a reverse correla- 
tion in terms of internet access. 
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Example only of sample wording for survey analysis based on sur- 
vey studies performed by Pat Garlinghouse and Daphne Lin. The 
wording is for Public Access, but similar wording can easily be adapted 
for Educational and Government access. 

Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study will be to assess community audi- 
ences' opinion about Houston MediaSource's services and public 
access in general and will examine the Houston viewership in 
terms of who is watching access channels; how often and when 
they watch the access programs; what kind of programs they are 
watching; and how satisfied they are related to the value of access 
television. Viewers' demographic information will highlight the 
relationship between the characteristics of viewers and their use 
of local programming. This will allow HMS to gauge the audi- 
ences' awareness and interest level in viewing community pro- 
gramming and, most important, the survey results will reveal 
ways to improve access channels for better representation of the 
grassroots community. This study will be a valuable source of 
planning for community media resources for Houstonians, 
Houston City Government, the cable industry, and community 
access facilities in the nation. 
Instrumentation 

The audience survey questionnaire was derived from com- 
munity access audience surveys performed for community media 
in several large cities. The questions were ultimately modified to 
meet the needs of the Houston community. A pilot test will be 
conducted prior to implementation of a city-wide mailing to 
ensure validity and reliability. The final survey contains 43 ques- 
tions. The final survey list will be a stratified random sampling, 
representative of the Houston population. A follow-up phone 
survey will also be conducted. HMS' name change must have a 
chance to settle in before a valid survey of services is conducted, 
sometime in 2001. A description of HMS services will be given to 
respondees similar to the following: 

Please give meyour opinion about the following statement. 
Houston MediaSource is a place where any ordinary citizen in 
Houston can make a TV program about any subject of your choos- 
ing (according to law) and then show the program on cable TV A 
large part of the cost of making this TV program is paid for by the 
cable TV companies. Do you think that this is a very good idea, 
somewhat of a good idea, or not a good idea? 
Analysis 

A standard statistical package will be employed to analyze 



Respondents by Income 




B under S20.000 
B 3Z0-OO1-3O.0OO 
■ iSO COO 45.000 
515.000-55 000 
K (55.001-65.000 

M ses.ooi-75.ooo 



Note: Participants' income level is fairly evenly distributed. A large 
number (18%) of respondents are students and retirees, which fall into 
the under $20,000 income group. Considerably higher numbers (10%) 
of respondents indicate having income above $75,000. 



data results. The data were constructed in open-ended questions 
that will yield descriptive results about the relationships and 
media values of the Houston population according to gender, 
age, income, ethnicity, and education. 
Discussion 

The New York Times reports that although exact numbers of 
viewers of community access channels is unknown, the audience 
is expanding. According to recent surveys approximately 200,000 
persons were watching public access in Houston. As the concept 
expanded and more people became aware of such a service the 
viewers increased. The penetration rate in Houston is expected to 
be over 60 percent for cable. Video training on-line alone will 
expand community involvement. 
Conclusion 

Many, if not all, of the results of this survey are expected to 
mirror patterns in all walks of life-only the extremes seem to get 
attention from the public. Issues such as affirmative action, civil 
rights, school prayer, censorship and gun control are among the 
complex social issues now at the center of national debate. 
Because we all have a stake in the debate's outcomes, our ability 
to voice informed opinions about these matters is critical. HMS 
provides a forum for free exchange of ideas in the community. 
HMS is eager to explore how its services model community diver- 
sity, alternative media, and everyone's ability to participate. 

Houston and HMS were used to indicate where you insert 
your own local information. 

The following survey instrument was developed by University 
of Texas-Austin doctoral student Daphne Lin. 

Houston MediaSource Viewership Survey 
Do you subscribe to cable in Houston? 

Yes No 

If yes, for about how long? 

If no, did you ever subscribe to cable in the past? 

Yes No 

If no, why do you not subscribe now? 

Quality 

Convenience 

Cost 

Other 

When do you usually watch TV? 

1. Morning 2. Afternoon _ 3. Evening _ 4. Late night 

Have you heard of Houston MediaSource (HMS)? 

Yes No 



The degree ol satisfaction ot ACTVs serwces by gender 




1 2 3 4 6 

l^trcTKjty dissatisfied. 2=dissslistied. 3=no opinion. 



Note: Austinites in general are satisfied with ACTV's pro- 
gramming. Females tend to be more satisfied with ACTV's 
programs than males. 
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Have you ever watched programs on the HMS channel? 

Yes No 

List cable channels: 
Can you name your favorite HMS show(s)? 
How often do you watch HMS? 

1. Frequently 2. Sometimes 3. Seldom 

4, Never 5. Don't Know 

Following are different types of programs, please indicate your 
preference on a scale of 1 to 5 (1 stands for strongly dislike, 2 = 
dislike, 3 = no opinion, 4 = like, and 5 = strongly like) 

Community issues & news 

Arts & culture 

Public affairs & current events 

Religious or inspirational programming 

Educational & children programming 

Music & performing arts 

Adult programming 

What kind of programming do you like to see on HMS? 
How do you usually find out when a show is scheduled? 

l.Houston Chronicle 2. Word of mouth 3. Channel 

surfing 4. TV ads 5. Print ads 6. Other 

Are you aware that HMS provides video training for you to pro- 
duce your own TV show? 

Yes No 

Are you aware that HMS facilities and video equipment are 
available for you to use at very lowr cost? 

Yes No 

Would you (or members of your household) be interested in 
using HMS facility services in the future? 

Yes No Maybe 

Following are some services that HMS provides, please 
indicate how important they are to you on a scale of 1 to 5 
(1 = least important, 2 = not very important, 3 = no opinion, 

4 = somewhat important, 5 = most important) 

I can watch locally produced shows 

I can watch shows that you cannot find on broadcast or 

major networks 

I can get in-depth information on political issues and 

municipal events 

1 can produce my own TV programs 

I can engage in community activities 

How satisfied are you with the programs offered on the HMS 
channel? Please rate on a scale of 1 to 5 (1 stands for strongly 
dissatisfied, 2 = dissatisfied, 3 = no opinion, 4 = satisfied, and 

5 = strongly satisfied) 

Have you ever participated in HMS other than as a viewer? 

Yes No 

If yes, participated as: 

1. Producer 2. Sponsor 3. Call-in show 4. Host of 

a show 5. Volunteer 6. Talent or Other 

Please indicate whether you agree or disagree about the follow- 
ing three statements on a scale of 1 to 5 (1 stands for strongly 
disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = no opinion, 4 = agree, and 5 = strongly 
agree) 

The mission of HMS is to promote a free exchange of ideas, 
community dialogue and individual and artistic expression via 
cable television and other media. Do you 

1. Strongly disagree 2. Disagree 3. No opinion 

4. Agree 5. Strongly agree 



I consider HMS resources important to have in my community. 
Do you 

1. Strongly disagree 2. Disagree 3. No opinion 

4. Agree 5. Strongly agree 

I think local government and the cable company should work 
hand-in-hand to provide public access to the community. Do 
you 

1. Strongly disagree 2. Disagree 3. No opinion 

4. Agree 5. Strongly agree 

Do you now have access to the Internet? 

Yes No 

If yes, access from? 

1 . Home 2. School 3. Work 4. Other 

(check all that apply) 
If information about HMS video resources were available on 
HMS' website, would you access this information? 

Yes No Maybe 

Would you be interested in video training courses on-line at 
HMS? 

Yes No Maybe 

Part II Personal Information 
Your gender? 

1. Female 2. Male 

What is your ethnic group? 

1. Native American 2. Asian 3. Black 

4. White 5. Hispanic 6. Mixed 
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Which age group? 

1. Under 20 2. 20-30 3. 30-45 

4. 46-55 5. 56-65 6. 66-80 7. 80+ 

Your annual household income: 

1, Under $20,000 2. $20,001-$30,000 

3. $30,001-45,000 4. $45,001-55,000 

5. $55,001-75,000 6. $75,001-100,000 

7. $100,000+ 

Do you own or rent your home? 

1. Rent 2. Own 

Could you indicate your occupation: 

l.Self-employed 2. Professional 3. Technical 

4. Student 5. Retired 6. Other 

How many years of education have you completed? 

1. Less than 12 years 2. High School diploma 

3. Some college 4. College degree 

5. Graduate degree 

How many years have you lived in Houston: 

1. Less than 2 years 2. 2 to 5 years 

3. 6 to 10 years 4. 1 1 to 20 years 

5. Above 20 years 

What is your zip code? 

(double check with address) 

Sampling Display of Results 



Par Gariinghouse is executive director of Houston MediaSource, 
Houston, Texas.. Contact her at patg@hoiiston-mediasource.org 
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ENCOUNTERING AUDIENCES AS CULTURAL AGENTS 



This is the idea of the audience member as a cultural 
agent, someone who gathers meanings and pleasures from 
cultural products (like television shows) and works to inte- 
grate them into her identity against a background of other 
social and cultural factors. 



by Bill Kihkpatbick 

/■"""** he mood in the room is quiet, 
W'jf menacing; an undercurrent of 
anger and acrimony sucks away 
all levity. The issue on the table is the 
rezoning of a hillside residential area, and 
the divisions among the alders show 
clearly in the sarcastic rolling of eyes, in 
the too-forceful flick of a microphone off- 
switch. Democracy at work— ha! This is a 
pitched battle, nothing less, waged 
through nuisance motions and procedur- 
al votes, over the real terrain of some- 
body's neighborhood: depending on who 
"takes" the hill, lives will be changed, for- 
tunes made, the landscape altered forever. 

And David couldn't care less. That is, 
he cares in the abstract about develop- 
ment in the city, but he doesn't live on 
that hill, and so what if someone wants 
to put up an office building where hous- 
es used to be. That's not why David is 
watching the council meeting on the 
access channel. Claiming to be "basically 
apolitical," he watches it for the drama, 
the tension. As he told me, "It's the per- 
sonalities [of the alders] that are fun. You 
get to know them, you almost know what 
they are going to say, their ticks. It's like 
following a baseball team." 

In this article, I will argue that we 
who support PEG access need to not 
only accept, but embrace and even pro- 
mote attitudes like David's. We need to 
break from our notions of the "ideal" 
viewer, thinking more about how and 
why people watch television, and work- 
ing to encourage alternative types of 
viewing, My experience has been that 
many of us involved in access, if our 
thinking ever seriously shifts from the 
production to the reception of access 
programming, tend to conceive of the 
audience in ways that are far too limiting 
and constricted. I hope to offer some 
new ways of thinking about access audi- 
ences, and spur further strategies for 
encountering audiences on different 
terms. 

Traditionally in the U.S., audiences 
have been conceptualized in one of two 
ways. In the first of these conceptions, 



the audience member is viewed as an 
economic agent, someone whose tastes 
and viewing habits are of interest for the 
money she can spend. Given our pre- 
dominantly commercial system, this view 
of the audience has led to the wonderful 
widespread world of advertising, lowest 
common denominators, narrowcasting, 
demographic profiling, "least objection- 
able programming," and relentless study 
of viewers' thought patterns and pur- 
chasing habits (as a recent Frontline 
pointed, they don't call it human research 
or people research, but market research). 
In this conception, the audience is made 
up of consumers, and television exists to 
attract eyeballs in order to involve their 
owners in the capitalist process. As any 
student of American television knows, 
programs sell audiences to advertisers, 
and the ideal viewer is a purchaser who 
acts upon the commercial messages that 
television presents. 

People involved in PEG access are 
rightly suspicious of applying this con- 
ception of audiences to their operations. 
Although they may warily undertake 
audience surveys, they also work to dis- 
tance their results from the terms, 
means, and ends of commercial audience 
research, Nielsen ratings, and the like. 
They understand that, for PEG access, 
the audience member is not an economic 
agent, and adopting that notion can only 
harm the PEG access project. And unlike 
commercial broadcasters, maximizing 
the target audience is usually not the 
goal. 

But access practitioners also have 
their own conception of the audience: 
the audience member as political agent. 
This is small-p political, concerned with 



the relationship between the individual 
and society (as opposed to capital-p, 
issues-oriented politics), but it nonethe- 
less entails ramifications for understand- 
ing the viewer. It revolves around ideas 
like building community, supporting 
diversity, and connecting people with 
other people and groups. In this concep- 
tion, the audience is made up of citizens, 
and the purpose of television is to facili- 
tate civic participation, to get the viewer 
involved in the social and political life of 
the area, to join the public sphere. At its 
root is an often unspoken model of 
democracy and community, and here the 
ideal viewer is a citizen who acts upon 
the political messages that television 
presents. 

There is nothing inherently wrong 
with either of these two conceptions: the 
audience as economic or political agents. 
The problem is in the tendency to see the 
two as more-or-less mutually exclusive, 
leading to one of the most troublesome 
cultural myths that alternative media 
must contend with on a daily basis: the 
false dichotomy of citizen and consumer. 
One hears versions of this trope all the 
time, for example when Ralph Engelman 
writes, "The question is whether the last 
vestiges of independent mass communi- 
cation systems will be destroyed along 
with a notion of citizenship distinct from 
the consumership,". 

While this citizen /consumer dichoto- 
my might have strategic value for non- 
commercial media, citizenship and con- 
sumption are in fact inseparable in 21st- 
century America. There are obviously 
precious few non-consuming citizens; we 
are in fact consumers and citizens all the 
time. Furthermore, our public and pri- 
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vate lives are thoroughly saturated with 
commercial and civic meanings— some- 
times overlapping, and sometimes at 
odds. For example, all political decisions 
are made against the background of a 
consumerist, market economy; it is an 
inescapable fact of our existence, At the 
same time, as Irene Meijer has pointed 
out, even blatantly commercial messages 
are full of lessons on what it means to be 
a good citizen, a good parent, a healthy 
community, a vibrant democracy, and a 
civic-minded society. And while objec- 
tions and exceptions could be raised to 
both of these observations, my point is 
that many access advocates continue to 
write and think as if viewers could take 
simply off their consumer hats and put 
on their citizen hats, as if the state and 
the market were two distinct entities, as if 
there were a real boundary between our 
civic and our economic lives. They con- 
tinue to draw a line between the ideal 
consumer-viewer of commercial televi- 
sion and the ideal citizen-viewer of PEG 
access. 

Why is this a problem? Because by 
failing to break down the citizen-con- 
sumer binary in our thinking, we are on 
the one hand denying the civic and polit- 
ical potential in consumerism and com- 
mercial media, and on the other hand 
overly stigmatizing commercialism as an 
inherently corrupting influence. Now, I 
recognize that this is a contentious issue, 
and that there are very good legal, histor- 
ical, and practical reasons for being sus- 
picious of commercialism — a suspicion I 
tend to share. But to pretend that we can 
draw a strict line between commercial- 
ism and citizenship is to dangerously 
misrecognize the social situation we are 
confronted with, even perhaps to see 
enemies where we might see allies. (As a ' 
simple example, a nature documentary 
on the Discovery Channel is, I would 
argue, at least as likely to inspire local 
environmental activism as the best-pro- 
duced public access show.) But my main 
purpose is not to debate the merits of 
access' traditional non-commercial sta- 
tus, but to introduce a new way of think- 
ing about the audience member beyond 
her status as an economic or political 
agent, consumer or citizen. 

This is the idea of the audience mem- 
ber as a cultural agent, someone who 
gathers meanings and pleasures from 
cultural products (like television shows) 

in 



...many of us involved in 
access, if our thinking ever 
seriously shifts from the 
production to the reception 
of access programming, 
tend to conceive of the 
audience in ways that 
are far too limiting and 
constricted, 

and works to integrate them into her 
identity against a background of other 
social and cultural factors. I realize that 
this is a bit abstract, so let me give an 
example right away, using a cultural 
product that most people in the U.S. are 
familiar with, the film Titanic. Viewing 
the audience for Titanic as economic 
agents could mean thinking about the 
marketable desires and interests of young 
teenaged girls (the biggest single audi- 
ence segment for the film), which led to 
the casting of Leonardo DiCaprio and 
merchandising tie-ins like the "Heart of 
the Ocean" pendant necklace. Viewing 
the audience as political agents could 
mean decrying the depoliticizing influ- 
ence of mainstream entertainment or, 
alternatively, analyzing the class and gen- 
der politics of the film. Viewing the audi- 
ence as cultural agents, as Melanie Nash 
and Martti Lahti did in their excellent 
article, could mean focusing on how the 
girls used the film to bond with friends, 
to structure their social life, to work 
through their own emerging sexuality, 
and to construct their own fantasies and 
identities. In this regard, Nash and Lahti 
found that many girls even "re-wrote" the 
ending of the film so that Jack (DiCaprio's 
character) doesn't die, or that the ship 
doesn't even sink. The girls derived 
meanings and pleasures from the film 
that could not be predicted and that did 
not always conform to the girls' status as 
economic and political agents. 

Applying this to audiences for PEG 
access means appreciating the ways that 
audiences can take their own meanings 
and pleasures from our programming, 
instead of conforming to the ideal view- 
ership that we are often tempted to 
impose on them. Rather than continually 



describing access viewership in political 
terms we need to understand and cele- 
brate the variety of pleasures that access 
can offer. Unlike many, I believe that PEG 
access should not be satisfied with small 
audiences, since every minute spent 
watching access is one less minute that 
commercial culture has to purchase our 
souls. Instead, we should be concerned 
with maximizing audiences (even as we 
recognize how comparatively small that 
"maximum" will always be) . One way to 
do that is to seek out and promote alter- 
native viewing strategies and pleasures 
whenever we encounter audiences. 

It begins with the ways in which we 
address potential audience members. In 
promotions, PSAs, orientation sessions, 
in-school appearances, monthly guides, 
etc., we are continually addressing audi- 
ences. But far too often these encounters 
focus solely on recruiting new producers 
("You, too, can make TV!") while neglect- 
ing efforts to recruit new audiences. For 
example, how many access centers use 
their initial orientation sessions to chal- 
lenge participants' role as watchers, 
rather than makers, of public access tele- 
vision? The individuals attending such 
sessions will probably spend much more 
time watching television than producing 
it, yet we pass up an opportunity to get 
them to question their expectations of 
TV, their viewing strategies, and the 
pleasures possible with the unlikeliest of 
programs. 

In part this failure to recruit audi- 
ences occurs because we're overly 
focused on production, and in part it's 
because we are too locked in to our con- 
ception of the ideal viewer. We may even 
be guilty of thinking that it is obvious 
why and how someone might watch and 
enjoy a given show, an error that the case 
of Titanic makes clear. Alternatively, 
many people would respond that they 
don't really care why someone might 
watch— that's not their concern nor their 
end of the business. But if we want PEG 
access to grow and thrive, we need to 
think mure about how television fits into 
our varied cultural lives and try to spread 
that notion as widely as possible. One of 
the questions that repeatedly arises in 
this issue of the CMR is, "Who's watch- 
ing?" My preferred question would be, 
"Who's not watching, and how can we get 
them to watch?" This is the same as ask- 
ing what PEG access as a genre of televi- 



sion can offer someone who doesn't fit the profile of the ideal 
viewer as a political agent. How can we take the viewers who say, 
"Public access programming is not for me," and instead of trying 
to change those people (to make them more community- minded, 
more political, more appreciative of the local), and instead of 
writing them off as people whom we simply won't reach, we show 
them how even they, with their own cultural needs and desires, 
can intersect with access on a variety of levels. 

I have attempted this trick myself, though I arn still develop- 
ing ways to make it work. As a university instructor, I show stu- 
dents various clips from our local public access station and 
encourage them to see the differences between access and com- 
mercial programming as something more than deficiencies. It's 
not that public access has "lower" production values, but "differ- 
ent" production values, and I try to show how those are values 
that students might share. I solicit ways in which even "bad" or 
"boring" programming can be enjoyable, and appeal (subtly, I 
hope) to the college student's rebellious instincts in order to lead 
them to occasionally rebel against mainstream television. I also 
encourage (though never require) research projects on PEG 
access. And I have had students later come up to me to discuss 
public access programs they have watched, or talk about the ways 
that they have incorporated PEG access into their culture. For 
example, in one case, an amateur musician used a local religious 
broadcast as a source of samples for her sound collages, and in 
another (since I teach at the University of Wisconsin, after all) a 
student used a public affairs show as the center of a fraternity 
drinking game. These creative acts of audiences as cultural agents 
are not what the founders of PEG access probably had in mind, 
but for me they represent a resounding success. 

As audience members, we are always economic, political, and 
cultural agents. Whenever we encounter audiences, we need to 
avoid pitting the economic possibilities of television against the 
political possibilities, a strategy which merely creates a false 
dichotomy between two types of ideal viewership. Instead, we 
need to think about the interplay of economics, politics, and cul- 
ture, and work to connect access to a wider range of values and 
pleasures — and thereby a wider range of audiences. At more 
points and places than we realize, we have the opportunity to 
expand the audience, but it requires thinking not solely about the 
production, but also reception of PEG access and all of its possi- 
ble cultural uses. 
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Call for Papers 

REVITALIZING ACCESS PHILOSOPHY 

The White Paper Committee is seeking papers and 
essays for presentation during a "White Paper" ses- 
sion during the 2002 International Conference and 
Trade Show of the Alliance for Community Media in 
Houston, Texas, July 10-13. Abstracts will also be con- 
sidered. Author must attend the White Paper session 
during the Alliance conference. 

The single paper or essay selected for presentation 
will be chosen from competitive submissions. Paper 
and presentation should be accessible to a general 
audience of community media practitioners and 
interested parties. This session is one of several White 
Paper discussions scheduled for the Houston confer- 
ence. The 2001 Alliance White Paper is available on 
the Community Media Review website at 
: .nnr. com rnun itymediareview. o rg. 

AREAS OF FOCUS 

Submissions are invited pertaining to any area of 
access, but should address more philosophical 
aspects of public, educational, or governmental 
access/community media/alternative media, democ- 
ratization of the media, introspective analysis of basic 
access tenets, access and activism, international com- 
munity media, etc. Of special interest are submissions 
that critique access philosophical underpinnings, or 
compare the tenets and traditions of US community 
media with alternative media in other parts of the 
world (particularly Latin America). However, other 
works dealing with access or media democracy in 
general are also appreciated. 

PUBLICATION; SUBMISSION GUIDELINES 

See notice on white paper website for full guidelines 

and publication possibilities. 

SEND MAN 1 1 SCRIPTS OR ABSTRACTS 
BY MARCH 15, 2002, TO: 

Alliance 2002 White Paper 
John W. Higgins 
Menlo College 

Dept. of Mass Communication 
1000 El Cam ino Real 
Atherton, CA 94027 USA 

l-OW.INl'ORMATIGN: 

Tel: +1 (650) 543-3747 

Fax: +1 (650) 543-4003 

Email: Jhiggins@mcnlo.edu 

Web: webdev.menlo.edu/~jhiggins/acmwhitepaper 
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Audience as Constituents: Leadership - Who, Me? 



by Stuart Heady 

elf Esteem. Confidence. A huddled aversion lo dealing with 
"diem," Cynicism about the political process. A sense ofloy- 
V_y alty to the group versus loyalty to the community. Fear of the 
unknown. Fear of successful, famous and powerful people. 

These are psychological earmarks of the turbulence encoun- 
tered in rising above self identity as an individual or as a small and 
unimportant group. The fact is that public access over the years 
can have great significance in the life and politics of a community. 
Anyone who wishes to have a role in promoting public access also 
is on a path to becoming a community leader among other com- 
munity leaders, and should be aware of and embrace this. 

This may be a paradigm shift of dizzying proportions, which 
maybe unwelcome and uncomfortable. Defensiveness and irrita- 
tion could well be a reasonable response to this. For a new group, 
the situation may be scary. For a group encountering a crisis, it 
may be terrifying. It may be tempting to retreat into process for 
process' sake and become self-involved or defensive. 

In Austin, over the 25 years that I was involved and able to 
observe it, a series of make-or-break challenges actually brought 
the community together and public access was accepted by the 
majority on the city council as having opened the dialogue 
between racial groups and across economic and geographic lines 
that normally were pretty uncrossable. This addressed the politi- 
cal health of the entire community environment. The entire polity 
of the community had been changed in a good way because of the 
overall existence of public access. 

Thus, public access is a leadership issue for progressive and 
enlightened leaders— only some of whom get elected — interested 
in the fruits of dialogue across community lines. Something that 
costs as little as access and can promote the health of the entire 
polity is a pretty amazing return on investment. 

This is in fact more important now than ever. More and more, 
the shortcomings of the commercial media are being talked about 
in every segment of the population. The fact is that the media 
can't "cover" the full panoply of everything going on in its full 
complexity. Even if it did, there would be something vital missing. 
Actual contact between real people discussing whatever is on 
their minds as neighbors, as artists, as kooky maverick hveakers of 



the public sobriety. Americans being real. 

The thing is that the effort to make public access work is an 
ongoing campaign that never ends. The constituents arc members 
of the public who believe it should receive good public support, 
who also happen to be the audience. 

At the time of the 25th anniversary in Austin, I was asked to 
get up and talk about the event. I looked around the room. There 
were city council members present, and a variety of folks repre- 
senting the energy of the community. Not in the room, but just as 
vital were those whose names had once been on a mailing list 
because they had produced a show, or had volunteered to hold a 
microphone, or had been somehow involved. The attempt to keep 
lists over the years had been a problem, but having looked at most 
of them, it seemed reasonable to estimate that some 30,000 peo- 
ple had passed through the system. In a city that now included 
about 750,000 people about 80,000 were voters. Among those, the 
community of active people was probably about 40,000 people. 
It had taken 25 years, but public access had become fully integrat- 
ed with the community and with the community's leadership. 

There were many false starts. No one meeting or series of 
meetings made the difference and no one person stands out 
among the hundreds who put their energies into arguing the argu- 
ments and working on the problems. 

It isn't easy, but then nothing with real worth ever is. 

We live within an environment where technology seems 
expected to overtake humans in significance in the history of evo- 
lution, We may be tempted to see computers and electronic net- 
working as overcoming public access and making it obsolete. 

However, after observing that trend since 1992 when the inter- 
net began to be around, it seems to me that never has the need for 
a means for facilitating human to human dialogue at the commu- 
nity level been more acute. It is likely to me that public access 
might actually wind up being way more significant than even 
those who have been strong proponents have given it credit for 
being. 

Stuart Heady was involved in the political acid test to establish 
public access in Austin bettveen 1979 and 1998. He is now able to reflect 
on this experience from the vantage point of Seattle, Washington inhere 
he now lives. Email: bhinncreek@earthlink.net 



Dancing 

Shaman 

O IE 

Oldest 



Late night fuzz. What channel is tills? 
Drum Shaman dances into our Dream 
fading in and out as coals do in 
a late night fire. 

Beat of a drum, beat of a heart 
in a shou ting silence, this speaks 
not of the past 
but of ourselves 

images on television screens 
or 

in firelight, Wfiich one is real? 

Turn off the sound. 
See these images side by side. 




Drumming shaman dancing 

singing 
thousands of years ago 
A human head, face animated, 
talking or 

singing. 

What are we doing? How old is 
this Dream? 

We are dreaming together, 
as we have been since the beginning, 
that one day we will wake up 
fully conscious. 

- Stuart Heady 2002 



Government Access 



WHOSE CHANNEL IS IT, ANYWAY? 



by Brad Clark 

jk staff of Government Access TV 
/',# channels, with many if not most 
L of our channels being agencies 
of local governments, it's easy for us to 
have a narrow focus of just who makes 
up our audience. The mayor or city man- 
ager, other elected officials, or other 
agency heads or staff can often he the 
"stakeholders" by which we measure our 
effectiveness or success in meeting our 
mission. Understandable to be sure, as 
these are the people we interact with on 
a daily basis, and who are generally not 
shy about letting us know how they think 
we're doing — but are these people really 
the audience we exist to serve? 

The mission of the Madison City 
Channel, which I suspect is very similar 
to that of most of your channels, is to 
"make local government accessible to 
Madison residents." That means for us, 
job number one is to serve the public. 
The residents of Madison, after all, are 
the people who pay for our service, 
either through their property taxes or 
through PEG fees on their monthly cable 
bill, and it's obviously important to rec- 
ognize that audience and their needs and 
expectations as we operate our channels 
each day. 

And, as Madison's version of "C- 
Span," it's safe to presume what some of 
those expectations are. Just as most of 
you, we cover the major meetings of local 
government; produce public affairs pro- 
grams which go in-depth on issues fac- 
ing our city or make vital government 
information available to citizens; pro- 
duce a community bulletin board with 
public sector job listings, city informa- 
tion, and public service announcements 
from nonprofit organizations; and cover, 
through what we call our "Ad-Hoc" pro- 
duction fund, special press conferences, 
meetings, hearings, and presentations 
that give our viewers a more complete 
view of the role of government in their 
lives. 

But how do we know that this is what 



our audience wants? How can we find 
out? 

Certainly viewer surveys are one way, 
and we have done our share of them in 
the past, either on our own or in cooper- 
ation with the local cable provider 
[Charter in our case). We've also had sur- 
veys conducted by enlisting the help of 
marketing classes at the University of 
Wisconsin. And, these surveys can be 
helpful in identifying general awareness 
or viewership trends or general opinions 
on whether or not your channel is meet- 
ing the expectations of your audience. 

There are, however, some concerns. 
First of all, they can be expensive. Even 
surveys we've done with university class- 
es have still cost us several thousand dol- 
lars for materials. 

Another concern, if you get into per- 
centages (i.e. "How often do you 
watch...") is the numbers you might 
come up with. Since, let's face it, 
Government Access programming is a 
pretty good definition of "narrowcasting" 
(people by definition must have at least 
some interest in what their local govern- 
ment is up to before they're likely to 
spend much time watching), the num- 
bers you get in this age of 70 -plus cable 
channels are likely to be small, and the 
danger is that people won t really know 
how to interpret them. Better I think to 
ask more general questions ("are you 
familiar with..." or "in the last month, 
have you watched the channel.." or 
"Overall, how would you rate the job...") 

Finally, if you ask the general public 
for their wishes for future programming, 
be aware that they may not know what 
the possibilities are, or may identify pro- 
gramming (such as "sports") that really 
aren't a part of your mission. 

Having said all that, I do believe that 
carefully constructed surveys can give 
you some general ideas of what your 
viewing public is watching and how they 
think you're doing, and it's always 
important to get that sense of ownership 
and "buy-in" of your efforts that the very 



fact of your doing a survey can encour- 
age. Hey, at least you're taking the time 
and trouble to ask a selected sample! 

So if surveying the public can give us 
information and ratify the general efforts 
of our channels, how should we handle 
decision-making on specific program- 
ming issues (such as what meetings to 
cover on a regular basis)? Well, here I'm 
going to refer back to those more inter- 
nal "stakeholders" mentioned earlier. 
Certainly, the mayor's office, the elected 
city council, and other agency heads or 
staff should have a much clearer and 
more specific idea than the general pub- 
he of what you're doing and what needs 
should be considered. If the groups men- 
tioned above don't know what you're up 
to, you need to make sure they do — they 
are in this sense often your most direct 
"customers," and they vote on your 
budget every year. Elected officials are 
the representatives of the public we exist 
to serve, and staff from other depart- 
ments should have some thoughts on 
how to utilize your channel and your 
services to help their agencies serve the 
public. 

In Madison we do a comprehensive 
"needs assessment" process every year 
with these various groups. This involves a 
presentation at a meeting of all city 
agency heads, questionnaires for them as 
well as all elected officials, and face-to- 
face meetings as required. By soliciting 
the specific opinions of these groups you 
not only get them thinking about the 
specific ways in which our channels 
meet their missions, you also (and again 
it's hard to overemphasize this) encour- 
age buy-in and ownership from these 
groups in the day-to-day decision-mak- 
ing process. 

For example, in 1997 Madison negoti- 
ated a new franchise agreement with the 
then-provider TCI (today it's Charter). 
Out of that agreement, funding for PEG 
activities was increased. Well, you can 
bet that throughout the whole negotiat- 
ing process (and really, before it started) I 
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was meeting with any member of the 
above groups who would sit down with 
me, and from those meetings and con- 
versations City Channel was able to cre- 
ate a very specific five-year plan to 
address the issues raised. Again, this 
made it clear that we are "their" channel 
and that their input was what informed 
the plan we created. 

This also helped us after the fran- 
chise was adopted and it was time to 
decide how to divide the increased fund- 
ing between us and Madison's Public 
Access channel (which saw a very 
healthy increase in funding as well). We 
were able to go to council members and 
say, "Here are the needs you identified, 
and here are the ways we discussed that 
City Channel will meet those needs. In 
order to follow through we will need X 
percentage of the additional funding." 
.And because we included them in the 
process at every step and made it clear 
that we wanted to meet the needs of the 
public as their elected representatives 
perceived them, we received the funding 
we requested and have basically met all 
of the goals in that plan. 

Another example from that process 
involved meeting coverage. As could be 
expected, covering additional meetings 
was a main component in better con- 
necting the Madison public with their 
local government; in particular, our 
assumption was that covering commit- 
tees where issues were discussed in 
depth before they went to the council for 
final action would allow citizens to follow 
the progress of specific ideas throughout 
the entire government process. But 
which meetings would have the maxi- 
mum impact toward achieving that goal? 
We didn't want to unilaterally decide that 
here at City Channel, so, we again sur- 
veyed elected officials and agency heads. 
The two meetings that we suspected 
would come out "on top" did in fact 
receive the vast majority of votes; so, we 
added regular coverage of those meet- 
ings. And, you can be sure that we put 
out a follow-up memo announcing the 
results and thanking those surveyed for 
their input, so that they knew we were 
listening to them. 

We also followed a somewhat similar 
process when we revised our mission 
statement and policy guidelines in 1996 
(and yes, I'll be happy to email you a 
copy) in anticipation of the 1997 refran- 
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...ultimately, the task 
as operators of Govern- 
ment access channels of 
knowing our audience is 
a multi-layered one, 
requiring awareness of 
and sensitivity to a bal- 
ance of both internal and. 
external users. It's crucial 
to utilize all the tools 
available to understand 
and meet the expectations 
of these audiences if for 
no other reason than to 
continue to justify our 
existence in these days of 
tightened budgets. 

chising. We asked a couple of particular- 
ly supportive council members to spon- 
sor our revised documents as a resolu- 
tion, shepherded the resolution through 
the City committee process, and in the 
end saw our revised policies adopted as 
official City policy. This not only again 
allowed for ownership of our policies on 
what types of programming we should 
cany, tape retention, copyright issues— 
you name it— by the public's representa- 
tives, it also provided us, frankly, with 
political cover against requests by coun- 
cil members or city staff which we felt 
would constitute inappropriate use of 
our channel. After all, if an alder comes 
to us and wants us to produce a 30- 
minute "soapbox" for him to expound 
on his side (only) of a particular issue, 
it's a lot easier to say "No, that's not 
appropriate" when you can also point 
out that he voted to adopt the policy 
prohibiting such a program! 

I also want to briefly discuss the role 
of the "Ad-Hoc" production fund men- 
tioned above in meeting our mission. 
After we added the extra meeting cover- 
age in 1997, we found that we still had 
the resources to cover other events. So 
we began covering press conferences, 
special public hearings, or other meet- 
ings of committees that we didn 1 1 regu- 
larly cover, as well as special forums and 



presentations (such as a "brown bag" 
lunch presentation on "Ethics in 
Government" put on by the University of 
Wisconsin or presentations on various 
public policy issues offered by the local 
chapter of Rotary). Again, these pro- 
grams don't necessarily address specific 
issues of the moment in Madison, but 
they do help provide a more well-round- 
ed view of the concerns facing govern- 
ment at whatever level. For example, we 
have been covering a number of Rotary 
presentations by political science profes- 
sors discussing terrorism and the history 
of conflicts in Afghanistan. We are gener- 
ally able to cover between six to eight 
such events each month (the hard part 
has been establishing the networks, both 
formal and informal, to ensure that we 
know about these events in advance). 
The decision on which events to cover 
each month is mine. 

Apparently we're doing a good job 
with this, as back in 1999 we (yes, again) 
surveyed our stakeholders with the ques- 
tion: "Are there additional regular meet- 
ings you would like to see us cover with 
the resources we're now using to cover 
these 'irregular' events, or should we 
retain the flexibility to cover these special 
productions each month?" The response 
was overwhelmingly in favor of covering 
these "Ad-Hoc" productions. 

Technological advances have of 
course made it possible to expand the 
ways we connect the public with govern- 
ment in directions we didn't even imag- 
ine only a few years ago. Probably the 
best example of this of course is "stream- 
ing" our programming through the City 
Channel website 

(www.ci.madison.wi.us/mccl2). When it 
became clear that the technology (and its 
costs) had reached the level where this 
was a viable option for us, we plunged 
into it in a big way. Today, you can access 
both live and, perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, archived coverage of virtually all of 
City Channel's regular programming. 

This new sendee isn't simply just 
another way to watch a common council 
meeting; we consider it a difference in 
kind of our services. If you have access to 
the Internet anywhere in the world, you 
can check out last week's (or last year's, 
since computer "server" disk space is so 
plentiful and inexpensive) council meet- 
ing any time of the day or night. This 
frees our audience from having to watch 



a meeting they're interested in according to our schedule; 
they can check it out on theirs. With personal computers 
becoming nearly as ubiquitous as VCRs and becoming more 
and more a part of people's daily lives at home as well as 
work, we can now reach people who, for whatever reason, 
have not thus far been able to access our programming. 

What's more, with our recent ability to "index" common 
council meetings (so far, due to resource limitations, only 
council meetings and no others— yet), people can go directly 
to the particular item they're interested in within the four- 
hour, 100-item "file" of atypical council meeting— again, a 
true difference in kind (and as far as I know, we're the only 
channel around providing this "indexing" service on any of its 
programming). Streaming of our programming on the inter- 
net is another way to make it easier to provide another venue 
for people to keep track of their government. And, as the "Gen 
X" population ages and becomes a larger and larger segment 
of our audience, they will come in with these technological 
expectations up front, so it's vital for us to anticipate where 
future trends will allow us to go— because our audience will 
expect us to be there. 

Here I'd like to share an analogy 1 often make on the 
importance of the services our channels provide. My family 
and I are avid readers, we probably visit the local library two 
or three times a week. My next-door neighbor, on the other 
hand probably doesn't even use the library, And yet, neither 
he nor anyone else questions that it's appropriate to spend a 
portion of our tax dollars to fund the library system, because 
when my neighbor does decide to use it, it's there for him. 
Similarly, whether half the city or only a few citizens decide at 
any given moment to access the window into their local gov- 
ernment our channels provide, our goal should be that no one 
will ever question the importance of having that window 
available. 

So ultimately, the task as operators of Government access 
channels of knowing our audience is a multi-layered one, 
requiring awareness of and sensitivity to a balance of both 
internal and external users. It's crucial to utilize all the tools 
available to understand and meet the expectations of these 
audiences if for no other reason than to continue to justify 
our existence in these days of tightened budgets. Cities are 
always going to need to pick up the trash, plow the streets, 
put out fires, protect their citizenry and make the newest 
Stephen King bestseller available; it's up to us to demonstrate 
that it's every bit as vital for our cities to take advantage of the 
technologies — both television and computer— that we pro- 
vide to keep that connection between government and the 
governed, between those who spend tax dollars and those 
who foot the bill, a fundamental and essential component of 
our community's social compact. 

Brad Clark is station manager of the Madison City Channel in 
Madison, Wisconsin. City Channel has been consistently recognized 
as one of the leading Government Access channels in the country 
by the National Association of Telecommunications Officers and 
Advisors (NATOA), and annually wins awards for the quality of 
their work at JVATOA's yearly programming awards competition. 
Email: bclark@ci.madision.wi. us 
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The Alliance for 
Community Media is des- 
ignating March 17-23, 
2002 as Media 
Democracy Week. 
This is a week to 
celebrate and advance the role of media democra- 
cy in the perpetuation of liberty and freedom. This 
is also a week to bring attention to all the good 
work you do everyday. We hope access centers 
around the country will join with us in reaching 
out to the communities through various activities 
to educate and advocate on behalf of media 
democracy. 

Possible activities to celebrate Media 
Democracy Week include (but are not limited to): 

♦Have your city or county council pass a reso- 
lution proclaiming March 17-23, 2002 as Media 
Democracy Week (a sample proclamation is avail- 
able at www.alhancecm.org); 

❖Circulate the Petition for Media Democracy 
to various groups and organizations within the 
community (the petition is also available at 
www.alliancecm.org); 

♦Create a Public Service Announcement or air 

the Campaign for Media Democracy video at your 
access center. (These are available at cost for $5.00 
from the Alliance national office.) 

For a Ml list of suggestions on possible Media 
Democracy Week activities, visit the Alliance web- 
site at www.alliancecm.org. Remember, . .this is a 
week for you to do what you think works in your 
community. 
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Audience: Does It Matter? 



by Paul Congo 
Introduction 

/Jtery piece of work that gets made and shown on a Public, 
g Educational, or Government (PEG) access channel has an 
V..-' audience — perhaps small, perhaps not so small. How 
many people watch our channels? The answer, of course, is that 
we don't know; Mr. Nielsen doesn't cotint us. It is true that we do 
not know exactly how many viewers we have at any given time. It 
is also true, however, that having many viewers for a show is not 
necessarily the best indicator that a show has great public value. 
Look at how many people watch the home shopping networks or 
the thousandth rerun of The Love Boat. Nevertheless, the num- 
bers game seems to be important to many, such as public offi- 
cials who decide the fate of our budgets. We are operating TV sta- 
tions, are we not? Ratings must mean something or the media 
would not spend so much time talking about them. 
Defining the Problem 

I suggest that viewers are, in fact, important, but that it is the 
quality of our viewership rather than the quantity that matters. 
We are not going to win the numbers game, no matter how we 
dress up statistics and spin the analyses of survey responses 
about 'awareness of the channels.' We do not have the funding to 
buy the latest big broadcast toys with unlimited multi-motion 
graphics engines nor the time to learn how to use such toys. 
There is even less time or money for marketing our work, which 
generally falls by the wayside, much less becomes a line item in 
our budgets. 

Why then, is knowing who the audience is and how to reach 
them, which is the real crux of our mission, so elusive? PEG 
access needs practice doing what our sister arts non-profit organ- 
izations have been doing for years — audience development. After 
all, concerts involving 'twelve-tone musical scales' or 'visual arts 
installations based on found materials' do not attract huge audi- 
ences either. That in no way, however, negates the value of the 
work being presented or its impact on the audience. Our sister 
organizations understand the necessity of relating to and encour- 
aging the participation of potential audiences to the max. 
Defining the Solution 

We have several options. First we can make the assumption 
that we serve, exclusively, those who wish to speak on our chan- 
nels, such as in public access. Second, we can take the position 
that our full mandate is to serve the community at large — some- 
thing education and government access have a better handle on. 
Third, we can take the combined view that participation in PEG 
access as a viewer is just as valid a mode of participation as being 
a provider of programming. 

Ultimately, regardless of the methodology that your commu- 
nity employs to structure PEG access, the people who subscribe 
to cable pay the bill. Much in the same way that cable operators 
pay fees to network providers for programming, local cable sub- 
scribers pay franchise fees [and more recently special PEG fees) 
to operate locally. Thus from a financial point of view PEG access 
has an obligation to serve cable viewers (subscribers). 



I suggest that seeing the viewer as a participant of equal value 
to the access provider in no way diminishes the access mission of 
preserving the freedom of expression and access to information. 
Based on the previous discussion, access organizations must rep- 
resent the viewers' rights, balancing their needs with those who 
provide the programming. Problems arising from channel grid- 
lock, controversial programming and shear volumes of shows 
force access to operate as efficiently as any successful commer- 
cial service. 

Creating a detailed service mission for such a large and 
diverse constituency is a difficult task for many PEG organiza- 
tions. Some, for example, develop policies about replays, sched- 
uling like programming in time-blocks or procedures for how to 
handle complaints about shows that offend viewers. Most agree 
that integrating audience opinion into PEG operations, while 
important, does not take center stage until a programming crisis 
arises. Viewership strategies, while simple in concept yet difficult 
in execution, should become more important, if not the overrid- 
ing factor in how PEG access defines their mission. Defining a 
plan that incorporates the needs of your co mmunity also defines 
your success. 
Proposed Strategies 

1. Sell your mission. Your first obligation to the community- 
at-largc is to let them know that you are there, why you are there 
and how they can be a part of what you do. Develop a dynamic 
brochure and website that articulates and celebrates your mis- 
sion. A clear presentation of your mission goes a long way toward 
success. Whatever plan you develop, be consistent. Develop your 
budget to include letters to the editor, community newsletters, 
ads and above all else, use your channels! 

2. Develop a programming strategy. One approach, although 
not without controversy (see related sidebar), is to employ 'block 
or thematic scheduling,' where similar programs play together 
consecutively. Each evening, for example, the community can 
view public affairs programming from 7:00 p.m. until 10:00 p.m. 
Promotion of a theme block of programming is a far easier 
administrative task than promoting shows individually at 7, 7:30, 
8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, and 10 p.m. Such an approach provides benefits to 
viewers, programming providers, and access administrators alike. 
Establishing mutual agreement for such an approach, offers the 
audiences predictable viewing and easy access to their favorite 
show's. Producers gain recognition and the paying public become 
supporters of access. 

3. Promote your shows. Having established a general pro- 
gramming plan, the next step is 
getting the information out to the 
general public. Viewers are used to 
being able to go to their TV Guide 
or on-air display to read about 
upcoming shows. Our ability to 
provide this information correlates 
in large part with our success. At 
minimum, we should endeavor to 
have our channels and ongoing 




series listed on these schedules. Some access 
operations are able to schedule enough in 
advance to list individual shows as well. Many 
franchise agreements require cable operators to 
post information about access schedules. Work 
with your local cable provider to establish a 
process that will ensure your inclusion in their 
program promotions. Your respect with viewers 
will skyrocket. 

4. Distribute your product. Some centers 
have extremely restrictive policies on distribu- 
tion, fearful of 'commercial' implications. If a 
community provider (or producer) is successful 
financially, are they not more likely to continue 
doing their access work? T hope that we can find 
ways to encourage distribution as far as possi- 
ble, even creating a royalty system (should a 
provider be lucky enough to have a hit video) or 
other means to acknowledge a center's assis- 
tance in creating the end product. At Access 
Monterey Peninsula, we charge a (retroactive) 
rental fee for equipment used to produce a 
piece that is distributed for fees after being 
shown on our channels. (We do not, of course, 
permit commercial content on-air or allow peo- 
ple to use access equipment to fulfill contracts.) 

The internet is emerging as another distri- 
bution channel. The 'Net' has tremendous 
potential to extend audiences for access pro- 
gramming, especially if shows are available 'on- 
demand.' Imagine emailing every animal rights 
group in the country (which you found by 
doing a web search) that your show can be 
viewed at any time by linking to a particular 
access center's website. 
Conclusion 

The development of new audiences will 
present challenges to those working in the field, 
both philosophically and operationally. Those 
options, however, will also squeeze new 'juice' 
for access as the cable-only audience continues 
to fragment. PEG access has operated for many 
years with funding that has not been tied 
directly to audience numbers. We should 
understand what an anomaly this represents in 
American media. 

There is no guarantee for PEG access as 
diversification continues and political winds 
shift. Finding audiences that support what we 
do, both politically and financially, can provide 
the key to continuing our work and success. 
The challenge and opportunity lies in 'doing it 
all' without sacrificing our core mission. 

Paul Congo is executive director of Access 
Monterey Peninsula, 2200 Garden Road, Monterey, 
CA 93940, telephone 831.333.1267, or email 
congo@ampmedia.org 



Targeting Your Audience 
Just Makes Good Sense 

lock programming or thematic scheduling can be the answer 
to programming nightmares. It provides an easily communi- 
cated predictability to the schedule, eliminates the promotion- 
al nightmare of each individual show and locks in audience develop- 
ment. Maintaining a consistent time-block, during which specific con- 
tent airs, maintains a consistent audience for the shows. 

Block programming also works well with a '24-hour' programming 
strategy. Both designs target new audiences. The access world knows 
well the difficulty of competing with commercial and professional 
shows. Arguably, "prime time" is the worst time an access show can be 
scheduled, given the competition and ingrained viewer habits. 
Depending on how much programming you have to fill your channel(s), 
it makes sense to rotate plays over the 24-hour period, attempting to 
capture several different audiences throughout the day. 

For example, if you average eight hours each day of original first- 
time programming, why not create a rotation where each show repeats 
every eight bouts for one day? This fills the channel on a 24-hour basis, 
creates a simple programming paradigm for the over-stressed program- 
ming staff (cut and paste the schedule into subsequent rotations), and 
maximizes the opportu nity for viewers to surf into an unknown pro- 
gram they really would benefit from seeing. For those facilities fortunate 
to have Facil access management software, a few simple keyboard 
strokes makes it happen. 

The concept of targeting your audience is hardly new, nor unique to 
access TV. In particular, George Stoney has always encouraged us to find 
those who need to see our shows and to give them that opportunity, and 
he is constantly making those connections with his bag of tapes. George 
also speaks eloquently about the fact that the channels are not neces- 
sarily the best way to accomplish that objective. Showing a program at 
ail organizing meeting, in a health clinic, or in the comfortable space of 
a living room on a VCR can be a much more effective presentation and 
better demonstrate the true power of the medium with which we work. 

Looking back to the origins of the access movement, George has 
many examples of the particular effectiveness of sharing tapes in ways 
other than on cable channels. When local channels were not even avail- 
able, many access pioneers still made effective use of portable video 
technology to communicate ideas and build communities of interest. 
While we remain committed to placing content on our channels, we can 
benefit from taking a step back to see how reaching other audiences can 
enhance our underlying mission. In addition to finding those groups 
and individuals that can benefit from seeing specific shows, we can find 
other distribution outlets. Some centers (particularly government access 
organizations) place copies of shows in local libraries, so anyone can 
check them out for many years. Some programs can be placed in 
schools or educational media centers. I have even heard of cases where 
tapes were made available through independent video stores. 

If we truly value free expression , we must provide support for its 
being heard! Otherwise jt feels like having a relationship with someone 
we are not quite prepared to take home to Mama! 

- Paul Congo 
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RIF Exchange Season 111 continues it's third season 

of FREE programming. ..available to you! 

RIF Exchange is a LIVE, one-hour magazine style program that keeps teachers, 
parents, volunteers, and the community informed about the latest 
developments in children's and family literacy. 

Schedule 



Show 304: Nonf ictioir. Reading to Learn 

Rebroadcast 

Show 305: Older Students and Literacy 

Rebroadcast 

Show 306: Sharing and Extending Books 

Rebroadcast 



February 6, 2002 
February 11, 2002 

March 6, 2002 
march 11, 2002 

April 10, 2002 
April 15, 2002 



6:30-7:30 p.m. ET 
12:00-1:00 p.m. ET 

6:30-7:30 p.m. ET 
12:00-1:00 p.m. ET 

6:30-7:30 p.m. ET 
12:00-1:00 p.m. ET 




More shows to come this spring. . .stay tuned! 

Ten RIF Exchange programs were produced in Seasons I and II 
and are available on videotape 

A Service of 

Reading Is Fundamental, Inc. For more information, please contact RIFNet at (800} 590-0041 or visit us at www.rifnet.org 
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Who 's Watching? 



RE-ENVISIONING THE ACCESS AUDIENCE 



by Barbara Popovic 

, - " , he's watching? It's the million- 
r dollar question. Answering it 
requires sophistication, finesse, 
boldness, a cocktail of all the facts you 
can gather, and chuzpah. After giving it 
your best shot, you get more questions, 
rapid fire. What EXACTLY is the demo- 
graphic make up of your viewership? Do 
you know how many people watch at a 
particular time? Can you tell who watch- 
es what? 

People ask about the audience for 
Public, Educational and Government 
access [PEG) as a baseline form of proof 
of performance, i.e. if people watch, 
there must be something worth watch- 
ing. There is no automatic acceptance 
factor for PEG. If you want to make a 
PEG believer out of that client, hinder, 
supporter, etc, then you have to prove it, 
prove it, prove it, prove it. 

The problem is that since the advent 
of the remote, nailing down firm audi- 
ence statistics is about as simple as herd- 
ing cats. Ratings never prove to be much 
of a measure for smaller television opera- 
tions, including PBS by the way, because 
the audience is too small, too local, too 
fragmented to measure. 

SO.. .let's take a breather from the 
numbers game and look at this a differ- 
ent way. Remember that when you 
scratch the surface of audience, you get 
people. People with needs just like you 
and me. 

The person asking you the "Who's 
watching?" question is a person. Listen 
to them. What arc their concerns? What 
are they trying to accomplish? Maybe it's 
a hinder focused on community capacity 
building, or a local writer looking for the 
untold neighborhood story, or a prospec- 
tive client skeptical about PEG because, 
after all, who watches? Listen to them. 
And determine whether there is a point 
at which the services that you provide 
intersect with the needs or concerns that 
they are expressing. Leading with your 
mission opens up new opportunities for 
attracting audience. 



Just this year a skeptical (and vocal) 
peer from the media arts community 
became an enthusiastic promoter of 
Chicago Access Network Television 
("CAN TV") after years of hedging about 
the value of public access. Being a dyed- 
in-the-wool print guy he just never really 
believed our pitch. This past year he 
started doing a show in partnership with 
CAN TV In the program he interviews 
local nonprofit representatives that tell 
the oft-neglected stories of Chicago's 
neighborhoods. He now gets feedback 
from his hinders and board members, 
and is experiencing serendipitous "we 



benefited from using PEG access. If the 
access center is doing its job and meet- 
ing the needs of the local community, 
you will have a growing number of peo- 
ple telling those stories. 
Audience Measures 

Still, you say, when we get the ques- 
tion about audience, don't we need some 
statistical information to back up our 
position? Certainly, the point here is not 
to side step the need to survey and gath- 
er what facts we can about the work of 
our centers, At CAN TV when possible, 
we track the actual results that groups 
get from use of our services (See Helping 




CAN TV's Alfonso Soto (left) teaches a portable and editing video class at Erie 
Neighborhood House to build the capacity of the group to cover its own events. 



saw you on TV" remarks from neighbors, 
people in the grocery store, and clients. 
He has vocally and enthusiastically 
joined the ranks of the access converted. 

I'm sure anyone reading this article 
who runs an access center can list people 
you would love to see joining the ranks of 
PEG believers. All of a sudden the hard- 
hitting questions about audience slide 
away and the same people are excitedly 
telling you about all the people who 
stopped them to say they saw them on 
TV, or how a group they work with has 



Nonprofits Help People on page 30.) We 
also strategically use surveys to help 
measure success in achieving mission. 

A few years back in Chicago, we sur- 
veyed both residents and nonprofit exec- 
utive directors to measure awareness and 
value of CAN TV. We found out that one 
in two cable viewers in Chicago watch 
CAN TV 92 percent of Chicagoans see 
CAN TV as valuable to the community, 
and eight out of 10 nonprofit executive 
directors are aware of CAN TV. The same 
survey told us that less than five percent 
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of Chicago nonprofits and less than 20 
percent of Chicago residents feel that 
commercial television is doing a good 
job at serving the local community. 

It is important in conducting a survey 
not to get boxed into simply measuring 
how many eyeballs are on the set during 
a given timeslot. While this has its value, 
PEG centers aren't simply selling viewers 
to advertisers. A survey can provide one 
method for tracking results, which can 
be enhanced with qualitative examples 
of successful uses of PEG channels. 
Building Audience 

One key to re- envisioning audience is 
to view audience as a 
constituency. A PEG 
center has to be more 
responsive to the com- 
munity than is possi- 
ble by simply relying 
on the "first come, first 
served" model of 
access operation. For 
years now, CAN TV has 
been evolving a more 
proactive model of 
service to the commu- 
nity that involves dis- 
tinctive services to 
nonprofit organiza- 
tions and partnerships 
forged with groups 
throughout Chicago to 
bring new issues and 
speakers to the chan- 
nels. The result of this 
approach is a growing audience as the 
network of people concerned with pro- 
gramming on CAN TV continues to 
widen. The following five examples 
demonstrate how effective service can 
both strengthen the mission and work 
toward building audience. 

Extending Audience For Local 
Events. Events coverage provides an 
excellent opportunity to increase the 
audience for PEG channels. Too often, 
even well planned and promoted com- 
munity events don't reach the intended 
audience. While television coverage 
offers the potential to reach a broader 
audience, in most cases, the groups 
holding the events will never take on 
providing television coverage themselves 

CAN TV covers town hall meetings, 
lectures, and forums sponsored by non- 
profits and insitutions throughout the 
city. By taking the initiative to produce 



and cablecast events, CAN TV increases 
the visibility and audience for the event 
and draws viewers to the channels. This 
approach has resulted in increased 
involvement from groups that span a 
wide range of interests from Chicago 
Federation of Labor to The City Club of 
Chicago that has provided a forum for 
prominent business, civic and govern- 
mental leaders in Chicago since 1903. 

In 2001 , CAN TV covered close to 300 
events, extending the audiences for the 
events to a million potential cable view- 
ers. In the wake of the terrorist attacks on 
September 11, 2001, CAN TV provided 




CAN TV's Chris Wilkinson (from right) teaches video production to 
Barin, and Jennifer Asidao of the League of Filipino Students. 



coverage of 25 town hall meetings and 
other related events hosted by universi- 
ties, museums and organizations such as 
the Arab American Action Network and 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 

Earlier in the year, in response to cov- 
erage of a conference featuring Studs 
Terkel as keynote speaker, Philip Cronce 
of Chicago State University thanked CAN 
TV as follows: "Without a doubt, your 
viewers and the larger community were 
offered an excellent opportunity to 
increase their knowledge and under- 
standing of the oral history of Chicago, 
the civil rights movement, its 
antecedents and contemporary signifi- 
cance from someone who lived through 
this period in solidarity with the working 
class, the ordinary, the poor and urban 
American," 

Helping Nonprofits Help People. Any 
audience is made up of people with a 



wade variety of needs. A PEG center can 
be positioned to act as a clearinghouse of 
information connecting the nonprofit 
community with people in need of serv- 
ices. Whether it's a college recruiter, a 
jobs training group, or a health educator, 
CAN TV provides low cost, easy-to-use 
services to Chicago's nonprofit commu- 
nity. CAN TV gains audience and increas- 
es its value to the community as its chan- 
nels gain recognition for helping people 
find work, housing, and health care. 

Rolanda Flynn, project coordinator 
for Rush University Hypertension Center, 
uses CAN TV to recruit people for med- 
ical trials related to 
health issues such as 
high blood pressure, 
diabetes, and prostate 
cancer. This year one 
particular trial was 
challenging because 
the center was recruit- 
ing older Americans 
with hypertension who 
are not on medication. 
They did a direct mail 
campaign, mailing 
6,000 letters during the 
same month that they 
placed a recruitment 
message on CAN TV 
According to Rolanda, 
more people were 
Lizeiie Din, Michael recruited from the CAN 
TV message than from 
any other method that 

they used. 

This type of measurable result from 
use of a public access channel helps to 
quantify audience. PEG staff can encour- 
age clients to track their results during 
the time they use a PEG service. The sim- 
plest tracking device is for groups to ask 
callers where they got the information 
and then to do a comparison of calls 
received from different sources — direct 
mail, word of mouth, PEG channel, etc. 
PEG staff can then get letters or testimo- 
nials from clients about their results. 

Letters files at CAN TV reflect some 
impressive results on the letterhead of 
organizations from throughout the city. 
Chicago Block Club Association reported 
their phone calls quadrupling after using 
CAN TV to increase awareness of their 
services. Action Chicago wrote to say 
that CAN TV provides 70 percent of their 
TV referrals to their small business lend- 
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ing program. These letters can be shared 
with decision-makers, in organizational 
publications and on the web. 

(For more information on CAN TV's 
nonprofit services, see Nonprofits and 
Public Access: The Chicago Model, 
cantv.org/npoacm.htm.) 

Diversifying Audience. PEG audi- 
ences are also potential PEG users. It's 
not uncommon at CAN TV to meet peo- 
ple who have come in because they felt 
"invited" by people or programs that 
they saw on the channels. An even more 
consistent method for bringing people to 
CAN TV is word of mouth. People involve 
other people whom they know. In a city 
as diverse and segregated as Chicago, 
this can result in a client base uiat is less 
diverse than the city. In 2001, CAN TV's 
board and staff set goals to increase the 
geographic, demographic and issue- 
based diversity of our programming. 

One method for meeting those goals 
was the initiation of CAN TV's 
Community Forum program, which 
introduces area nonprofits to CAN TV 
The program is strategically booked to 
diversify groups and issues presented on 
CAN TV. With new groups and issues 
come potential new audiences. 

Jose and Wanda Avila founded La 
Familia Unida, an organization devoted 
to violence prevention in Chicago's pre- 
dominantly Latino Little Village neigh- 
borhood where they live and work. The 
court system routes domestic violence 
offenders to them for counseling. They 
work with parents and youth to educate 
them about alternatives to violence. This 
summer, the Avilas appeared on 
Community Forum. It was the first time 
La Familia Unida had a presence on CAN 
TV 

Following the cablecast of the pro- 
gram, which was entirely in Spanish, Jose 
said, "To our surprise, many people have 
said they have seen us on TV. . .probation 
officers have seen the show. ..a professor 
from the Adler School of Professional 
Psychology saw 7 the show. The number of 
clients have increased." 

Two teens hanging out in front of the 
Avilas 1 house called out in recognition 
one day when they saw Jose, "Hey man, I 
saw you on TV" Wanda asked, "What did 
you think?" The young man 
replied. .."Straight man, really straight." 

Zeroing ln-Communities of Interest. 

Scratch the surface of any community 
and you get myriad communities of 
interest. Whether it is animal lovers or 




Jose Avila of La Familia Unida appeared on 
CAN TV's Community Forum program to dis- 
cuss his group's psychological and abuse 
counseling and parenting education pro- 
grams for Latinos. 



working moms, people have concerns 
that link directly to others in their group. 
In building on its goals to increase diver- 
sity, CAN TV has tapped some significant 
communities of interest in Chicago, 
increasing the potential to attract new 
audiences to CAN TV channels. 

For 10 years, Bill Wildt, producer of 
Motorsports Unlimited, has produced 
coverage of Chicagoland Toys for Tots 
parade for cablecast on CAN TV. This 
year was the biggest ever with 30,000 bik- 
ers stretching 15 miles, collecting toys for 
distribution in hospitals, orphanages and 
Chicago's most impoverished neighbor- 
hoods. With the rapid growth of the 
parade came the concern that residents 
might focus on the nuisance factor. 

Bill encouraged the Toys for Tots 
organizers to use CAN TV in the weeks 
leading up to the parade to educate resi- 
dents about the purpose of the parade, 
how to participate, how to contribute, 
and how to avoid any inconvenience 
during the two-and-a-half hours of the 
event. The live call-in program has 
gained viewers from participants and 
recipients alike. One father called to say 
that the visit from Toys for Tots to his 
hospitalized son last year brightened the 
holiday for the whole family. 

Providing Opportunities for 
Audience Participation. Public participa- 
tion is rarely encouraged in the political 
arena. If Chicago is indicative of most 
cities, even determining the date of a 
public hearing can be a research project. 
To best serve its community, every PEG 



center should have strategies for engag- 
ing its audience in dialogue with elected 
officials. 

CAN TV's Political Forum program 
has been bringing local aldermen, state 
and federal representatives to the 
Chicago viewing audience for 10 years 
with a live, call-in format. Viewers are 
able to call with their questions and local 
politicians engage in the equivalent of 
weekly, citywide electronic office hours. 
Not only has awareness of the program 
grown but so has CAN TV's political capi- 
tal. On the floor of city council one day 
when discussing CAN TV and its contri- 
butions, nine aldermen stood to testify, 
each one topping the other as they jok- 
ingly argued about who gets the most 
phone calls on Political Forum. The 
mayor pro tern finally pulled rank, get- 
ting in the last word. 
Mission Leads, Audience Follows 

In closing, it's important to re-envi- 
sion audience by leading with your mis- 
sion. Evaluate the effectiveness of your 
center in meeting community needs. Be 
on the lookout for gaps in service, slug- 
gish outreach, monopolization of 
resources by the few, and lack of a diver- 
sity of participants. Make the changes 
that are necessary to address these prob- 
lems. Make sure that solid, useful servic- 
es, accessible technology, and competent 
staff are in place to build a viable, credi- 
ble reputation for your center as an 
organization that effectively serves the 
community. Commercial television is not 
viewed as providing this service, PEG has 
every opportunity to do so. When you 
lead with mission, audience follows. 

Barbara Popovic is executive director of 
Chicago Access Network Television. (CAN 
TV), 322 S. Green Street, Chicago, IL 60607- 
3544, telephone 312. 738.2519 or email 
popovicb@cantu. org 
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Facil is software designed just for media access centers, 
addressing their wide range of needs from contact infor- 
mation to equipment inventory, from equipment and facili- 
ty reservations to project budgeting and reporting, from 
program library to channel scheduling. Highly automated 
and fully integrated, this program makes all the information 
available throughout your organization to every staff mem- 
ber in real time. 

After more than ten years of development and incorporat- 
ing the input of PEG access centers across the country, 
Facil has evolved into the most comprehensive and effec- 
tive solution to the exceptional data management require- 
ments of a media access center. The new Windows 
based version of Facil is already serving organizations 
from coast to coast, recovering the staff time previously 
lost to paperwork and improving service levels. 
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A New Kind of Provider Can Provide 
a New Kind of Access for Audiences 



BY Brenda i. Trainor 

/'^/the fall of 2001, a group of 13 
g young companies announced the 
t S formation of the Broadband 
Service Providers Association (BSPA), a 
coalition of companies unlike anything 
that community access producers and 
local franchise authorities are used to 
seeing. These new kinds of providers can 
offer resources and commitments for 
Public, Educational, and Government 
access that is equivalent to or better than 
those of the current cable television fran- 
chisee. The BSPA companies also provide 
a new opportunity to analyze how com- 
munity members utilize different kinds 
of information tools in their neighbor- 
hoods. 

The members of the BSPA offer more 
than just cable television service. Some 
operate as open video service providers, 
others as standard cable television fran- 
chisees. In addition to video channels, 
these companies also offer residential 
voice and data services, typically in a 
bundled package, to realize significant 
cost-savings. In short, these companies 
offer full-service telecommunications to 
the home; essentially each is an informa- 
tion utility that combines the best of an 
internet service provider, a telephone 
company and a cable company into a 
single, integrated service for residents. 
The logo for Altrio Communications, for 
example, touts "One Connection. Infinite 
Possibilities" as a demonstration of the 
wide range of available services and the 
simplicity of a single wire, and a single 
bill, into the home. Audience conven- 
ience is key. 

These new integrated telecommuni- 
cations companies present new opportu- 
nities for community leaders who are 
responsible for PEG services — ihese are 
the leaders who care about involving the 
audiences of different kinds of commu- 
nity information services into a more 
accessible and integrated community 
communications system. More opportu- 
nities exist to market an independent 
community voice, your favorite PEG 
access channel, across various platforms 



to the recipients of different services. The 
key, of course, is to facilitate the entry of 
these new companies into the communi- 
ty and to encourage competition for 
services and expansion of access 
resources. 

The BSPA members offer the first true 
chance for the effective competition in 
telephone and cable service that was 
envisioned with the 
passage of the 
Telecommunications 
Act of 1996. In an era 
of increasing corpo- 
rate consolidation of 
video and voice serv- 
ices, these companies 
are an important 
component in com- 
munities that value 
alternatives and com- 
pcrition. 

The principles of 
economics dictate, at 
least for now, that 
these competitive 
providers locate in 
fairly dense urban 
areas, typically the 
market where access 
managers have estab- 
lished facilities, opera- 
tions, and community 
cultures conducive to 
effective participation 
on the established 
cable system. 

What happens 
when competition comes to town? 

There are distinct advantages from 
the arrival of a competitive provider to 
PEG services managed by a franchising 
authority, a school district or a non-profit 
corporation. In communities where the 
incumbent cable company controls 
access, the transition may not be so sim- 
ple. 

Let's look at both situations: 
In cases where access services are the 
responsibility, not of the local franchise 
authority or its designee, but have 
remained within the control of the 



incumbent cable operator, the transition 
to a two-provider environment can be 
challenging. Most incumbent providers 
will be unwilling to welcome the partici- 
pation of a new video carrier and com- 
peritor. Interconnection of the channels 
on to each of the two systems might be 
difficult, from both the technical as well 
as the competitive aspect. In such cir- 




these companies offer full-service 
telecommunications to the home; essentially 
each is an information utility that combines 
the best of an internet service provider; a tele- 
phone company and a cable company into a 
single, integrated service for residents.' 



cumstanccs, the local franchising 
authority typically has to assume a 
stronger exercise of control and take 
responsibility for the management and 
operation of all access services, thereby 
assuring cooperation between the two 
corporate distributors of the communi- 
ty's important channels. Such a role is 
consistent with a vision of access as 
being guided by the community, not sim- 
ply corporate interests. 

In the second and more likely situa- 
tion, the local franchise authority has 
defined capital obligations and possibly 
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operating requirements in its cable tele- 
vision franchise to be provided by the 
cable television company. These obliga- 
tions generally take the form of cash or 
equipment grants to an access manager 
for an existing production facility 7 man- 
aged either singly or in combination by a 
local government, an educational institu- 
tion, and/or a non-profit corporation. In 
these circumstances, the new provider 
matches the capital obligations on a 
cost-per-subscriber basis until such time 
as the equivalent dollar value is 
achieved. 

The reason that the cost-per-sub- 
scriber comparison is important is 
because such a calculation method bal- 
ances out the inherent market inequities 
that result when a new provider enters a 
mature and established market, and in 
many cases where the franchise for new 
construction is compared to an already 
renewed franchise. With no subscribers, 
a new company building out a new net- 
work, yet operating against an estab- 
lished, and probably renewed franchisee, 
needs to be efficient in its expenditure of 
hinds. Until the new system is built out, 
the equivalence of its dollars-spent per 
viewers-reached needs to be balanced. 
The cost-per-subscriber formula accom- 
plishes this goal and helps to equalize 
the obligations of both providers consis- 
tent with their level of reach within a 
franchise area. Such obligations help to 
equalize the costs across all subscribers' 
bills in an equitable manner. 

Other approaches don't realize the 
benefits of such a cost-per-subscriber 
calculation. For example, it could also be 
argued that the obligations of the incum- 
bent cable franchisee were designed to 
meet community needs. If a community 
made such a statement and satisfied 
their needs through franchise require- 
ments, it could be argued that any future 
franchisee woidd be obligated to satisfy 
that same previously stated need. In 
effect, a new provider would pay back 
the incumbent operator for the pay- 
ments already made. The community, in 
such a scenario, would see no increEise in 
benefits, but would split the obligation 
from each of the two providers. 

But defining community need in light 
of a single provider yields a different 
result than describing it from a two- 
provider reality. What experience has 
shown is that in markets where hard-line 



video competition thrives, there are 
greater total numbers of subscribers to 
the combination of services. Thus, com- 
petition not only improves the reach of 
PEG access, but the need for services to 
reach both new audience members and 
programming contributors. In a two- 
provider reality, the needs do change, 
and local franchising authorities that rec- 
ognize this reality serve to benefit from 
effective negotiations with competitive 
service providers. 

What can wc learn from these scenar- 
ios? 

PEG access services continue to be 
important components of local commu- 
nity video networks, and competitive 
providers see great value in supporting 
those local services described in fran- 
chise documents. PEG access services are 
important services that are unavailable 
through anything other than local, land- 
line networks. As such they create an 
important distinction between local 
community video networks and satellite- 
delivered services that lack the value of 
local services — both PEG access chan- 
nels as well as the full complement of 
broadcast services. PEG access services 
are important components of communi- 
ty networks, and in the more sophisticat- 
ed communities, they can be important 
gateways to other community sources of 
information, including Internet-based 
services such as websites and video- 



streaming libraries. It is through the real- 
ization of such full-service community 
networking applications, that utilize 
video, data, and voice, where integrated 
service providers will be able to truly 
demonstrate to a growing number of 
audience members the advantage of 
using different technologies. 

New competitive providers can be 
important allies to community access 
service providers and local franchise 
authorities by bringing advanced and 
integrated applications to a new level of 
reality. The evoiution to these advanced 
and integrated services will require 
understanding and responsibility from 
both the providers and local franchise 
authorities. This new industry is looking 
forward to developing responsible rela- 
tionships and realizing new approaches 
to community communications — reach- 
ing more audience members, new com- 
munity organizations and inspiring "infi- 
nite possibilities." 

Rrenda j. Trainor is vice president, pub- 
lic policy for Altrio Communications, Inc. a 
Los Angeles-based integrated telecommuni- 
cations services provider. She worked on her 
first access production in 1976 in East 
Lansing, Michigan and has been active in 
local telecommunications initiatives since 
then working extensively for and with local 
franchising authorities across the nation, 
primarily in the southwest. 
Email: trainorb@altrio. net 



Coming in the spring 2002 

Community Media Review 

From Access to Impact 

he spring issue of CMR will feature articles from individuals and organiza- 
tions that have made a critical difference in their community through social 
applications of information technology. We will have a profile on the internation- 
al, winner of the best social application as determined by the Association for 
Progressive Communications (www.apc.org). The profile is of a group of girls in a 
poor village in India who use video to 'rock the casbah.' Other features will shed 
light on media for migrants in Europe, wireless Internet projects closing the digi- 
tal divide, and software for online fund development. 

Watch for From Access to Impact in April 2002. 

Social Applications of Info Tech Social Afflictions of Info Tech 

Social Aberrations of Info Tech Social Anomalies of Info Tech 

Social Atrocities of Info Tech Social Absolutes of Info Tech 

Social Assumptions of Info Tech Social Aspirations of Info Tech 

Social Attributions of Info Tech Social Atriculations of Info Tech 
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CALL TOLL FREE: 
866-520-BUHL 

Buhl Industries, Inc. 

20-10 Maple Ave., Bldg. #38 
Fair Lawn,NJ 07410 USA 
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You have a choice... 




► Link police, fire departments, schools and more using TargetVision's remote editing 
capabilities, 

jSCreate screens with impact using built-in templates, animation, 3D and speech. 

Jfcasily integrate your own photographs and video for programming that your audience is 
sure to notice. 

•Reach visitors to your Web site with the same information that is displayed on television 
with no duplicate effort. 

► Automatically monitor and display weather conditions or any information that resides in 
your organization's database. ^ — ^ 

TA.RG EtSJ/i SIOIST 

www.targetvision.com + 1 .800.724.4044 
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Unparalleled educational programming, available 24/7. 
Use a lot or a little to round out your schedule. It's free. 

Contact Dana Rouse at 1-800-228-8030 ext. 4 orchannel@learner.org 

www.learner.org 
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